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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


REPARING for his first trip home since his 

inauguration, President Hoover seemed to 
have that “‘going-on-a-vacation” look in his 
eye as he greeted the stream of visitors 

during the beginning of the dog days. The 

situation on Capitol Hill seemed favorable 
that day for a quorum, as forty-nine Sena- 
tors had been “counted” and speeches were 
going merrily on with no idea of ceasing 

with a viva. In spite of the oratorical out- 
burst of Senator Robinson of Indiana and 
others whose dignity was offended—calling upon the 
President for all the papers in connection with negotiation 
of the London Treaty; the President won out in his pur- 
pose to keep inviolate the confidences he had given. Sen- 
ator Reed of Pennsylvania in his “radio announcer” mel- 
odic tones referred with sarcasm to “the gentleman from 
Indiana” and his forensic gesture with finger held aloft, 
as “Liberty enlightening the world.” There was that 
sort of a titter in the galleries that punctures ponderous 
effort at oratory on the floor of the Senate. Senator Joe 
Robinson of Arkansas from his front seat on the “left” 
championed the rights of the President in a way that 
indicated that he was going to fight to the finish in con- 
firming the treaty. Valiantly he met the taunts of his 
associate Democratic ally, Senator McKellar of Tennessee 
who pronounced 
the treaty a sham. 
Senator George 
W. Norris of Ne- 
braska_ discover- 
ing another 
“George W. Nor- 
ris” registered to 
go on the ticket 
as his reptile riv- 
al in the Repub- 
lican primaries— 
withdrew from 
the ticket after 
intimating that 
he might support 
the treaty and 
run independent. 
In the meantime 
Senator James 
Watson kept the 
score card—confi- 
dent that an af- 
firmative vote on 
the treaty was 
assured with a 
few votes to spare 
on the final roll 
call on the treaty. 








“Restaurant of Nations” planned for the Chicago World’s Fair, 1933 


creases every time a citizen from the mid-west 
metropolis arrives in Washington. Impervious to the 
jibes as to the reign of racketeers and power of bootleg- 
gers now banished from the “fair city of the plain” as 
Goldsmith would have it, the Chicagoan just keeps right 
on boosting the project that promises to set the whole 
world agog. The very character of the architecture is 
modernistic and strikingly appropriate to celebrate a 
marvel century of progress. The keynote comes from the 
ancient civilization of the Mayas, which to the average 
American surpasses in archaic importance that of ancient 
Egypt and Babylon. Soon after I made my trip to Guata- 
mala where I had rambled among these newly discovered 
ruins, and actually caressed the figures carved on the 
prostrate columns of brownstone, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh made a flight over this area and viewed below 
sights and scenes that had not been looked upon by human 
eyes for unknown centuries. As yet the Rosetta Stone of 
this civilization has not been discovered, but the X-ray 
searching mind of the modern American will find it. Then 
will come the development of a historical territory dis- 
tinctively American that may even surpass the ancient 
glories that bordered the shores of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. Senators and Congressmen are consulting 
the library on this subject with lively anticipation of 
; requests for Fed- 

eral appropria- 
tions yet to come. 
The representa- 
tives of the South 
American coun- 
tries and in fact 
all of the Latin- 
American nations 
already recog- 
nize that this is 
to be a real Amer- 
ican exposition. 
The gigantic 
sweep of the 
architectural 
lines and massive 
pillars that are to 
adorn the lake 
front in Chicago 
have peculiar 
appeal to the 
youthful mind as 
foreshadowing 
something new 
out of the age-old 
American  civil- 
ization. The ex- 
hibits will por- 


I NTEREST in the world’s fair at Chicago in 1933 in- 
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. BS ae pee: 
U. S. Senator W. E. Borah preparing for his morning ride 
in the Park 


tray in physical form the marvelous achievements of the 
most remarkable century known in history. The “T will” 
spirit of Chicago exemplified at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of forty years ago—still lives. With men like Ambas- 
sador Charles G. Dawes and his brother Rufus C. Dawes 
as leaders, the success of the enterprise is assured, for 
was it not their ancestor who rode with Paul Revere? 
ok * 


S one of the first considerations in a carnival of any 
A sort is the feast, it was interesting to note that one 
of the designs submitted for the Chicago World’s 
Fair comported to be with the scheme of straight-line 
architecture, a building known as the “Restaurant of Na- 
tions.” Provision is made for separate dining rooms con- 
strutced in the mode of the various foreign countries. 
Native dishes served by waiters costumed in the garb of 
their homelands will carry out a comprehensive exposition 
plan and provide “atmosphere” while you dine. 
* 


filled. For a summer “attraction” to visitors at Wash- 

ington, there is no pageant or theatrical production 
that can surpass the Senate in session. Attired in a linen 
suit, equipped with a belt, Senator Hiram Johnson made 
his speech on the radio and followed it up with an ex- 
haustive address on the floor of the Senate as the visitors 
come and go in “taking in” a talking picture show. 
He sailed into the discussion with a touch of invective and 
sarcasm, indicating he was not altogether “in accord” 
with President Hoover as a fellow Californian. Senator 
Shipstead of Minnesota, carrying the distinctive label of 
a “Farm and Labor” Senator as distinguished from the 
Republicans and Democrats in respective caucus assem- 
blies. Speaking from the back row, it was discovered 
that he also was attired in the uniform of the “O. T.” 
(opposing the treaty). Light suits, may offer the sugges- 
tion that the opponents to the treaty were ae least trying 
to keep physically cool, no matter how “hot” their words 
might be in describing those who had anything to do with 
the pact awaiting confirmation. The “rights under the 
Constitution” of Senators were invoked with all the 
power of summer eloquence in a stuffy Senate chamber 
with a glass roof, where not a single breath of fresh air 
could enter directly from the outdoor supply of ozone. 


i T was a peppery debate that day. The galleries were 


HE drone of debate chimed in with the airplanes 
circling about the dome of the Capitol, suggestive 
that the deliberative body might speed up and keep 

pace with the dirigibles that were floating lazily by in the 
upper sky like gigantic silver fish “looking for a bite.” 
The “attendance record,” as they put it in Rotary, was 
not a hundred per cent. The Sergeant-at-arms of the 
Senate was kept busy maintaining a quorum at the magic 
deadline of forty-nine. While he knew the haunts and 
the whereabouts of each individual Senator, there was 
difficulty in rounding up solons when the irrepressible 
bell rang calling for a quorum. Very few Senators 
“listened in” on the debate. The stately form of Senator 
Smoot appeared to answer “present.” His honeymoon did 
not interfere in maintaining a record of attendance even 
if Senatorial proceedings had nothing to do with the tariff. 


& * * 


ITH becoming dignity and vigorous use of the 
W gavel, Vice-President Curtis presided. The spec- 

tators were kept in order, for there were not 
enough Senators on the floor at any one time to make 
much of a disturbance. Few Vice-Presidents have ever 
been personally more cognizant of what was going on in 
the cloak rooms and outside of the Senate than the man 
who had served so many years as a “whip”. Mr. Curtis 
could almost forecast the form and words of every speech, 
to say nothing of having a fairly good idea of what would 
happen to pending bills. The distinction of having his 
name in the roll call deciding more tie votes than any of 
his predecessors, brings his batting average up in decid- 
ing the fate of important legislation. Few Vice-Presi- 
dents who have wielded the gavel in the Senate have had 
so much to do by their vote in directing the affairs of a 
body where silence on voting routine is constitutionally 
required. 

OK * * 


HE passing of Conan Doyle and his promise to send 
back a message from the “bourne from whence no 
traveller ever returned” has awakened widespread 

interest among those interested in spiritualism. Lady 
Conan Doyle insists that she has already received a mes- 
sage from her departed husband. The memorial service 
held for Sir Arthur in London, revealed that he had left 
his finger prints for use in checking his identity in case 
he attempted to get in 
touch with his friends 
on earth from beyond 
the grave and was 
denied this privilege. 
In the Secret. Service 
Department in Wash- 
ington he left his fin- 
ger-prints,—but that 
was in the heyday of 
his fame as the author 
of Sherlock Holmes 
when he was keenly in- 
terested in the systems 
of detective service in 
the United States and 
the other countries 
of the world. Even 
then he insisted that 
many of the solutions 
of the mysteries in- 
volved in his stories 
came to him from an 
outside source. There 
was a conviction in his 
mind at that time that 
spirit and _ thought 
were entirely separate 
and distinct from the 

















The late Conan Doyle, author of 
Sherlock Holmes 
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body. The impulse and study of visible physical activ- 
ities, he maintained, was entirely governed by the same 
sort of a spirit in this life that would dominate in the life 
to come. The photographs which occasioned such a 
furore after the announcements of his investigations 
in later years have been offered to scientific institutions 
as proof positive of the continuity of life. If existence 
continues why should there not be communication after 
what is called death? This was a basis of his later con- 
tentions. 
* * * 


Pr EACHING the teachers has been a sort of hobby 
7 with Secretary Wilbur, for he is himself a teacher. 
In the Department of the Interior over which he 
presides, he has proceeded “to make a study of the quali- 
fications of teachers in the public schools, the supply of 
available teachers, the facilities available and needed for 
teacher training, including courses of study and methods 
of teaching,” as authorized by the recent Congress. They 
will have one-fourth of the $200,000 available during the 
present year. Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, will function as Director with Dr. Edward 
Evenden, of Columbia University as his associate. The 
Secretary also appointed a group of eminent specialists in 
pedagogy to constitute a board of consultants and act as 
advisers in this undertaking. 
ok ee * 
RESIDING as toastmaster at the ceremonies attend- 
Pp ing the opening of the palatial new railroad terminal 
in Cleveland Hon. Newton D. Baker was given an 
ovation by the home folks. It easily indicated who was 
. the First Citizen of 
the metropolis on 
the shores of Lake 
Erie. His service as 
Secretary of War 
for seven trying 
years during’ the 
Wilson Administra- 
tion endeared him 
to his fellow citi- 
zens, because they 
knew of the loyal 
patriotic service he 
had rendered them 
as Mayor. From 
early manhood when 
he started with the 
late Tom L. John- 
son, Newton Baker 
has been conspicu- 
ous in the affairs of 
the city of Cleve- 
land. -..Mr. Baker is 
recognized as one of 
the foremost speak- 
ers of his time and 
always seems to 
know just how to 
put the right word 
in the right place. 
If the wheels of 
political fortune 
should indicate that 
the Democratic 
party needs a can- 
didate from Ohio, 
Newton D:* Baker 
will stand out as a 
“favorite son” with- 
out necessity of a 
pre-convention cam- 
paign in his home 
state for deligates. 
Hon. Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to In Washington they 
Mexico and candidate for U. S. Senator still recall Newton 








Hon. Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, former Secretary of War 


D. Baker as one of the popular members of the Wilson 
Cabinet during the eventful World War administration. 


* * * 


AMPAIGN excitement in New Jersey having to do 
with the candidacy of Hon. Dwight W. Morrow for 
United States Senator was overshadowed when the 

grandchild arrived. No babe of royal birth ever attracted 
as much interest as the first born of Colonel and Anna 
Morrow Lindbergh. The question of naming the baby 
was discussed internationally with all the solemnity of 
christening a prince of the purple robe. And yet Charles 
A Lindbergh, Jr., came into the world with parents and 
grandparents of the most extremely modest and demo- 
cratic sort. Photographers turned their cameras for the 
time being from the grandfather to the grandchild. He 
was posed in just the sort of way that all proud parents 
“take” the little morsel of flesh that promises so much to 
them. The Lindbergh, Junior, was distinctive for the 
way he kept his mouth shut and wiggled his toes. He made 
his first flight with his father to Maine when a few months 
old and will be able to tell about it years after of how 
naturally he “took to the air” and insisted upon having 
his father as a pilot. 


* * * 


OW that the Department of Justice is responsible 
for the Federal prosecutions of those violating the 
Volstead Act, there have been busy days and nights 

in the office of William DeWitt Mitchell, the young and 
aggressive Attorney-General of the United States. The 
increased responsibilities evidently have no terrors for 
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William DeWitt Mitchell, Attorney-General of the United States 


the young Minnesotian who was virtually born in the 
atmosphere of legal activities. His father was Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota for twenty years. His 
son William for a time felt that electrical engineering 
would be his life career and he attended the Scientific 
School at Yale. It was in the blood—for he found himself 
drawn towards the legal profession, and after years of 
vigorous practice in St. Paul, he was appointed Solicitor- 
General by President Coolidge. After having served as 
Judge-Advocate General in both the Spanish-American 
and the World War, he was soon recognized in Washing- 
ton as one of the livest wires that had ever galvanized 
the red tape of the Department of Justice in Washington. 
His engineering mind is attuned to the policies of the ad- 
ministration and his friends confidently expect results 
with the enforcement of Prohibition directed by the 
aggressive William DeWitt Mitchell. 


* * * 


URING some of the time that Senator Capper of 
Kansas was not busy working out provisions for 
farm relief and an appropriation for buying surplus 
American wheat to help out the starving people in China, 
he was entertaining visitors, many of them from the home 
state. At another time he was escorting Baron Tinty of 
Schallaburg Castle in Austria who had a plan of convert- 
ing the building on his estate into a school devoted exclus- 
ively to the study of international affairs. Accompanied 
by Baron Doblhoff, an eminent Austrian artist who has 
painted the portraits of several Presidents, this scion of 
Austrian nobility was making his first tour of America. 
“No other country in the world has been more devoted to 
the cause of education than the United States. That is 
why I launched my plan here” was his comment. 


UGUST is the popular month for yachting. Having 
A abandoned the Mayflower, the Presidential Yacht, 
4 for the haunts of Rapidian as a radiation recrea- 
tion center from Washington, President Hoover is mak- 
ing his “cruise” on the rails sailing toward the wonder 
lands of the West. His love of the woods and vacation 
days in the National Park will call attention to the fact 
that out of the depths of the beauties of mother earth, 
comes the strength and vigor for a large proportion of the 
population of this mundane sphere. True to his promise, 
Sir Thomas Lipton brought over the Shamrock to win 
the cup. There will be gay days at Newport R. I. course 
during the International Yacht races, Sir Thomas expects 
to be right on deck with the little American girl who is 
to prove his mascot. Being a bachelor Sir Thomas has a 
special fondness for the “wee” ones, and entertains sev- 
eral hundred children every Sunday on his lawn with 
plenty of bandies and sweets. Counted the world’s great- 
est sportsman and a good “loser,” there is a strong desire 
among Americans to see him win the much-coveted 
trophy after his many persistent and valiant attempts 
to carry off the honors. Few men living in a foreign 
land as more popular with the American people than the 
jolly and jovial Commodore Lipton who has won his title 
and thousands of trophies by right of “good deeds” as 
well as by fast sailing. Wherever he appears in Amer- 
ica, in New York where he landed as an emigrant lad, 
New Orleans in the southland where he made his first 
start in business, Sir Thomas Lipton is as popular as 
any one of our own citizens in public life. In the United 
States he would be a strong vote-getter at election time. 














Sir Thomas Lipton the British yachtman who hopes to win the 
International Cup—with his little American mascot 
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7 HILE social Washington is recreating in tours of 
Europe and clustering about the seaside and the 
lakes of the East, Mary Roberts Rinehart, one of 

the most popular of the literary circle, is spending her 
resting days on her ranch in Wyoming. Here amid the 
picturesque and inspiring rockies she gathers together 
the details and plots of her fascinating novels. While 
they do not include wild west scenes as a basis for her 
clever and best selling novels, her writing reflects the 
wide open spaces of the sites and scenes of summer days. 
For many years she has sought this retreat in the West 
and this year finds herself again in tune with the presi- 
dential yearning of the last two administrations in spend- 
ing the vacation days of summer time amid the glories of 
our own America. The appaling ignorance of the average 
American concerning his own country may suggest some- 
time organizing tours among the high schools and colleges 
to give the student body at least a modicum of first-hand 
information concerning the geography of the United 
States, so that they can at least locate a few of the great 
national parks within a range of 2,000 miles. Glacier 
Park which President Hoover is visiting this year has 


Mary Roberts Rhinehart the popular author who resides in 
Washington and recreates on a Wyoming ranch 


been the subject of a fascinating book written by Mrs. 
Roberts Rinehart. One of her admirers asked her last 
winter how far Glacier Park was from the North Pole, 
—and yet she boasted of “Twenty Trips Abroad.” 

* 


* * 


eg. -creymege FE a VER and anon the erstwhile war premier of Great 

nigey Baines me. § Britain re-appears in public and sets the tongues 

ee peer eh od of the world awagging. The sturdy little Welsh- 

ro ; man, David Lloyd George, remains a factor in the politi- 

cal affairs of the British Empire. He is the last survivor 

among the leaders of the Allies and manifested a keen 

interest in the London Treaty. He still wears the silk 

- , top hat which he carefully guarded during his several 

ee alia tours to the United States. Like ex-President Coolidge 

nag ae gees” he is enjoying life elucidating opinions upon every sort of 

. eae a subject with all the profound dignity of an Elder States- 

man. The large group of Lords and knights upon whom 

he was able to bestow distinguished honors constitutes a 

loyal retinue of followers who will never relinquish the 

idea that the greatest English statesman of his time was 

the intrepid leader who held the spotlight during the long 

weary culminating years of the world war. With Lord 

Birkenhead still blasting away at America and former 

Premier Baldwin giving advice and counsel in radio talks, 

Lady Astor, an American girl, blazing a way for women 

ae in the House of Lords, it is refreshing to remember that 

BERR ae . there was a time when Lloyd George uttered appreciative 

Hon. David Lloyd George with the stick and hat he carried and kind words concerning the United States, her citizen- 
in the United States ship and ideals. 
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Triumphs of Levon West’s Etchings 


The latest in a series of books published in London entitled ‘‘Masters of Etching’’ hails young Levon 
West as a world eminent etcher in producing a volume exclusively devoted to his work—only three 
American etchers are included in the galaxy of great etchers beginnign with Rembrandt 


YOUNG American etcher under 
A thirty finds his work and career the 

exclusive subject matter of a volume 
in a notable series of books entitled ““Mas- 
ters of Etching.” In the twenty-four volumes 
including Rembrandt and Whistler, Levon 
West discovers himself the third American 
etcher chosen for this notable distinction in 
the art world. The books are published in 
the same London where his distinguished 
ancestor Benjamin West, the first great 
American painter, found himself honored as 
President of the Royal Art Society. The 
appearance of this book brought a special 
thrill to the lovers of etchings in America, 
because young West is one of three etchers 
recognized out of the twenty-four accorded 
this pre-eminent distinction. In comment- 
ing upon the Levon West collection Malcolm 
C. Salaman, who had also reviewed the work 
of Whistler and Benson, emphasized the fact 
that American recognition was the factor 
that would make future etchers strong. He 


accredits Levon West as a trail blazer in 
the new attitude of the American artist 
towards the art and craft of etching that 
followed the World War and continues: 

“Since that date this change has de- 
veloped in the direction of independence, 
not so much in the matter of technique, as 
in choice of subject matter and motive. For 
the American etcher has begun to look 
about him, and to devote the freshness of 
his vision to things that have offered a 
new kind of beauty of quaintness or char- 
acter, to aspects of life that present scenes 
unaccustomed in other and older countries, 
to prospects of landscape and atmosphere 
that can be seen probably nowhere else in 
the world. In his preface to the book the 
distinguished critic continues: 

“Now the etcher who reacts to these scenes 
with a quality of interpretative truth, whose 
lines, quick with vitality, seem to select 
themselves with instinctive eloquence to 
bring home not alone the picture to the 


American vision, but its essential spirit 
and intimate significance to a universal 
sensibility, is he who will find a recogni- 
tion wider than that of either Europe or 
America, a recognition that knows no lim- 
itations of latitude, that is absolutely cos- 
mopolitan. Yet, it may be urged, Whistler, 
though American born, never etched an 
American subject, but his magical needle 
found its inspiration on the Thames, in 
Venice, in Amsterdam, and even, as I sat 
beside him long ago in a Chelsea fruit shop, 
but the American public, following the in- 
stincts of the artistic work, has taken him, 
nevertheless, at last securely to its heart. 
And so an etcher will always win his way 
to the recognition he deserves, whether it 
be a long progress towards the goal or a 
short one.. 
* = * 

Levon West’s has so far been a very 
brief progress, in short, he found his public 
in the course of a single night, and, like 




















“White Sail,” an etching by Levon West 
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Lord Byron, woke up to find himself fa- 
mous. It was Captain Lindbergh’s lone flight 
across the Atlantic to Paris that was the 
motive of this miracle. While Lindbergh 
was in New York making his preparations, 
young West, who had had considerable 
aviating experience, at one time flying 700 
miles in a race to St. Louis, was serving on 
the board of directors for the Aviation Ser- 
vice Corporation at Roosevelt field. He had 
made sketches of the various types of plane 
that happened to be there, including the 
Ryan which Lindbergh used. Several times 


flashed across the Atlantic that Lindbergh 
had reached Paris. This was Levon West’s 
hour, the etching that he had worked the 
long night to make, with so much graphic 
fact for its basis, and with a sensitive im- 
agination to invest it with life and verisi- 
militude, was that day reproduced in a 
number of leading journals, while impres- 
sions from the plate itself were sold by a 
publisher of etchings, as fast as the edi- 
tions could be printed, in fact it was diffi- 
cult to keep pace with the demand. It was 
a good etching, which was called Newfound- 


record, with a flash of inspired vision at the 
psychological moment, what the eyes of 
America, in her fine frenzy of enthusiasm, 
were most anxious to visualize, her heart , 
was most eager to apprehend, her young 
hero speeding through dark hours in safety 
across the vasty deep from one continent 
to another? So Levon West, greatly en- 
couraged by the recognition of America, and 
satisfied that he had ‘that within which 
passeth show,’ resolved to adventure in 
those parts of the continent where the ex- 
periences would be peculiarly American, and 
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“Tslands,” an etching by Levon West 


Courtesy Kennedy Galleries 








he saw the confident but modest young man 
working on his ‘Spirit of St. Louis,’ but, 
whether or not he shared Lindbergh’s con- 
fidence, on the evening of the memorable 
flight, stirred by the general atmosphere of 
enthusiastic optimism, West excused him- 
self from a dinner party, and retired to his 
studio. There, with all his sketches, notes, 
and other graphic material at hand, and his 
imagination and memory agog, bringing 
fresh visions from the mysteries of wind 
and wave, he followed Lindbergh imagin- 
atively flying through the night, working 
the while upon his copper-plate, scratching, 
scratching, scratching, the lines of the 
machine, the suggestive lines of air and 
sea, all night until with the dawn his labour 
was finished. The trial proof was still 
damp from the press when the news was 


land (Col. Lindbergh’s Flight), Plate I. 
and, produced under such a stress of dra- 
matic conditions, it may be considered a 
veritable tour de force. Anyhow, it sug- 
gested an impression of the ‘Spirit of St. 
Louis’ taking its lone, perilous course 
through the wayward air above the Atlantic 
rollers, and was a vision recorded of Lind- 
bergh’s heroically successful effort to do what 
no one else in the world had ever done. A 
similar plate, Ireland, and an etching of 
Lindbergh himself, followed directly with 
the continuation of success. America, in 
her hero-worshipping mood, was generously 
quick to allow Levon West a tiny share in 
this mood, to recognize in him the vision of 
an etcher she had been looking for, to inter- 
pret aspects of her own life to herself. For 
what else was it but self-interpretation to 


devote his etching to their searching revela- 

tion, and, who knows? perhaps make a bid 

for a wider public. 
* * * 

“To those of us who have known Levon 
West since his boyhood days there is a 
particular thrill in reading the biographic 
sketch written in the dignified style of an 
Englishman reciting the facts known to his 
friends in the profound manner associated 
with permanent record of noteworthy world 
achievement. 

“There were years in his life, not many, 
in all, when there was no thought of 
etching, years when by various means he 
earned a livelihood without even knowing 
the meaning of an etched line. But he had 
always the instinct of an artist. He was 
born on February 3, 1900, at Centerville, a 
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very small village in the open prairies of 
South Dakota, near the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. His father was a Con- 
gregational Minister, who had the good 
sense to perceive and to encourage the boy’s 
early leanings towards art, but it was from 
his mother, Henrietta West, of New Hamp- 
shire that he probably inherited 
his artistic tendencies. She was 
a descendant of Benjamin West, 
who, born in Pennsylvania in 1738, 
of Quaker parents, whose prin- 
ciples would not allow them to 
favour art in any form, by sheer 
persuasion of personal will and 
talent from his childhood onwards, 
gradually overcame all opposition, 
and, coming as a very young man 
to England by way of Italy, made 
a great reputation as a historical 
painter, and succeeded Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as President of the Royal 
Academy. So through Benjamin 
West, Levon West is linked with 
the art of this country. 

“His mother died when he was 
very young, but her diary con- 
tains many proud notes of her 
young son’s graphic demonstra- 
tions, and his happiness with 
paper and pencil, even as there 
exists records of his famous an- 
cestor’s precocity. The family 
being large, the means to live 
small, and the mundane opportun- 
ities very restricted in that prairie 
village which was their home, the 
children had no toys but those 
that young Levon invented and 
made with the tools he found in 
the barn. And so apt was he in 
the development of his handicraft 
that at eleven years of age he was 
making much of the furniture, 
chairs, carved oak cabinets, and 
such like, that they still use in his 
old home. At this age, too, he 
commenced to earn money by 
painting the sign-boards for the 
local traders, and the next sum- 
mer he spent the vacation visiting 
the neighbouring towns to paint 
the signs for the theatre and the 
several stores. 


* * * 


“Now he began to cultivate acquaintance 
with the old masters, for his father in his 
effort to encourage any talent that his son 
might possess, would give him reproduc- 
tions to copy in pencil, which he greatly 
enjoyed, for he loved to have his room to 
himself with the drawing-board he had 
made, and the paper stretched for the dis- 
ciplinary copy, though his father’s criticism 
would be severe enough when the young 
student failed to express everything that 
the Congregational Minister saw in the old 
pictures. The next summer Levon West 
spent working in the wheat fields with a 
team of horses, as Edmund Blampied had 
done when a boy in Jersey before there was 
ever a thought of his etching, instinctively 
memorizing the actions of the creatures for 
future drawing. This change of work, 
besides bracing the youthful sinews, and 
stimulating the boy’s graphic interest, 


brought some grist to the family mill, but 
the following summer he joined a company 
of carpenters which went from farm to 
farm, building houses and barns, and by the 
next vacation he had become a finishing 
carpenter, fitting doors and windows, mak- 
ing gate-hinges, and designing iron grill- 











Above—“Ireland,” Col. Lindbergh’s flight. 
Below—“‘Noon.” Two etchings by Levon West 





work. In this way he spent his vacations 
doing profitable work, until at 17 he gradu- 
ated from the High School. Funds neces- 
sary for him to proceed to college were not 
forthcoming, and were nowhere to seek, so 
his future plans were unsettled. 

“The next adventure of young West found 
him, in the autumn of 1918, enlisted in the 
United States Navy in war time. He thor- 
oughly enjoyed his experiences in spite of 
the strict discipline, he was made yeoman 
to the captain of the training ship on the 
Great Lakes, and, his duties being light, he 
had ample time for sketching, while the 
caricatures he made of the officers excited 
so much interest that he became friends 
with them all. But six weeks after the 
Armistice his naval adventure ended, and he 
returned home to North Dakota. 

“Then, for seven months in a one-room 
school-house that stood all alone among the 


———= 


hills, he acted as janitor, teacher, and sing- 
ing instructor, but the daily four-mile walk 
from and to his home-town, through the 
wintry blizzards, sometimes with the aid 
of skis, gave him a thorough understand- 
ing and appreciation of that wild country, 
an experience which was to prove valuable 
later on in view of his expeditions 
through the blizzards of the Can- 
adian Rockies, as recorded in his 
recent etchings. At last, in the 
autumn of 1919, West commenced 
a four years’ course at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and though the 
terms of the scholarship awarded 
him precluded any art course, and 
he had to take up Economics, 
Banking and Finance, by beconm- 
ing friendly with the university 
art instructors he was allowed 
occasionally to attend their classes, 
and so was inducted into the prin- 
ciples of design and composition, 
and practised drawing from real 
life. His graphic propensities 
could not be repressed. In the 
first two years all his spare time 
was devoted to drawing cartoons 
and incidents of college life for 
the student magazines, while dur- 
ing the latter part of his univer- 
sity course, as his confidence and 
skill grew greater, he combined 
with his Economic and other stud- 
ies, profitable illustrating for 
magazines and making advertise- 
ment posters for business firms in 
the twin cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

“At the same time he turned his 
natural faculty for hero-worship 
to pictorial account, persuading 
any world-famous person, such as 
Marshal Foch, Paderewski, or 
Lord Birkenhead, who visited 
Minneapolis, to sit to him for a 
quarter of an hour or so, while he 
made a crayon sketch, and got as 
much from the ‘celebrity’s’ con- 

, versation as possible.” 


* * * 


It was at this time that I re- 
ceived letters from the energetic 
young Levon West who aspired 
to do art work for the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE and come to Boston. His enthus- 
iasm was impressive and reproductions of 
his etchings first appeared in this publica- 
tion. With a penchant for meeting celeb- 
rities he not only drew their likeness but 
their friendship to the extent of approving 
his work. Mr. Salaman’s narrative con- 
tinues. 

“Then, his university course ended, Levon 
West took a small studio in Minneapolis for 
free-lance work, and here chanced an 
occurrence which changed the tenor of his 
art life, and determined his future. One 
day while he was at work, he was visited 
by a book salesman from New York, who 
showed him, among other things, the first 
three of my ‘Masters of Etching’ series, 
which he purchased. These books of mine 
were a revelation to Levon West, they 
aroused his first interest in the art and 
craft of etching, but as yet he was sorely 
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puzzled as to how an etching was made. He 
pored over the works of these artists, Frank 
Brangwyn, James McBey, Anders Zorn, 
these Modern Masters of Etching, who 
seemed to him magicians, though how they 
wove their wizardry was beyond his com- 
prehension. That evening he bought a 
small original etching and examined 
it with excitement; touching it light- 
ly all over he discovered that the lines 
were raised. 

This gave him an idea; immedi- 
ately he made a drawing in sharp pen 
and ink lines, and the next morning 
he took this to a photo-engraver, ask- 
ing him to make a zinc plate from it. 
By the afternoon he had the plate, 
and, as he had anticipated, the draw- 
ing was reproduced on the zinc with 
etched lines! So far, he thought, he 
had solved the process, and now for 
the printing. 

“Getting some printer’s ink, he 
rubbed this over the plate, filling the 
lines, and scraping the rest off the 
surface with a straight-edge. He then 
placed a dry piece over the inked 
plate, with a blotter over that, and 
hammered the whole surface of the 
plate with a mallet. But the ink 
would not be drawn out of the lines, 
the paper presented an inky mess, the 
plate was ruined, and the experiment 
proved a complete and hopeless fail- 
ure. 

“These trials and tests only served 
to increase West’s curiosity, as to the 
making of etchings, and as he stud- 
ied more closely the sensitive quality 
of the lines and tones reproduced in 
the ‘Masters of Etching’ series, his | 
respect and admiration for the etch- f 
ers increased, and he envied them the 
power to merge their personalities in 
an etching that should be a lasting | 
work of art, whereas he realized that | 
even if he did the best art he could 
devise on a periodical illustration, it 
would be forgotten a few days after 
it appeared, and so was a waste of 
effort. This consciousness made him 
dissatisfied with his work, and set 
him restlessly longing for better 
things, he did not exactly know what. 
At all events, he decided to move 
East, perhaps to continue his study 
of Economics at Harvard, for 
whether or not he was to pursue art 
definitely as a profession, he was 
convinced that a comprehensive busi- 
ness outlook was essential for success. 

* * * 

“Leaving his studio in Minneapolis for 
good in September, 1925, he was quite un- 
certain as to his plans. Making his way to 
New York, Levon West sought out Joseph 
Pennell, to whom, as a veteran practitioner 
of the graphic arts, he submitted drawings 
and sketches, at the same time asking his 
advice as to the wisdom of attempting 
etching as a career. This Pennell strongly 
advised, for he saw that West’s vision was 
that of an etcher, always seeking the essen- 
tial, the synthetic line. The young artist 
was delighted, the more so when Pennell 
agreed to give him some lessons in etching. 
This in itself was an inspiration, for Pen- 





nell had been so much with Whistler in his 
later years that a kind of aroma of the mas- 
ter’s manner seemed to cling to him, and 
what he taught was what he himself had 
inherited from the Whistler tradition. At 
all events, West learned to ground his plate, 
to needle and bite his lines in the right way, 








Above—‘Morning.” 
Below—“Mountain Climbers.” 


and, what is equally important, to print 
them. He devoted all his time enthusiastic- 
ally to etching, and on October 3, 1925, he 
completed and printed his first plate, The 
Lunch Hour, to which in a later state Joseph 
Pennell added some dry-point lines. West 
made a few more etchings as a means of 
‘finding himself,’ though he felt he would 
never strike any distinctive note until he 
had travelled abroad. He wanted to experi- 
ence a strange atmosphere, then to return 
with freshened vision to explore his own 
country. So the following year, 1926, he 
made his first venture abroad, he went to 
Spain.” 


Here began a turning point in his 





career. On the eve of my sailing for Spain, 
I suggested that he go with me and develop 
his talent amidst the inspirations of Es- 
pagna. With characteristic decision he ob- 
tained a loan on his automobile and was the 
cheery companion of “Mrs. Joe” and my- 
self on an eventful trip through ancient 
Iberia. As the guests of the late 
Ambassador Alexander Moore we 
were put in touch with King Alfonso 
and Zuloaga. These were busy days. 
The account of this eventful journey 
in Levon West’s life was published 
in my book “Vivid Spain,” illustrated 
with 30 of his etchings which at once 
brought his genius to the attention of 
the lovers of art. The London book 
relates: 

“Plentifully supplied now with 
copper-plates and sketching materi- 
als, West worked enthusiastically to 
interpret any simple, strange and sig- 
nificant aspect of the country that 
specially appealed to him, quickly de- 
veloping a natural facility with the 
needle, so that etching came to him 
in time as a means of free utterance 
of thought and vision. He was inter- 
ested in the manners and habits of 
the people, the architecture, and the 
general oldness of Spain. He had 
visited San Sebastian, Madrid, 
Seville, Toledo, Cordova, Santiago, 
Ronda, Granada, Valencia, and went 
ovcr to Tangier, and of every place 
there was some significant etched 
record. I remember being impressed 
by a wide, sunny road running 
through an ancient gateway, and a 
motor-car travelling onward, while 
the wind was blowing the palm trees 
about. I forget the title of the print. 
The gateway led to some historic 
building, but it was memorable be- 
cause one felt the wind so naturally 
playing among the trees. There was 
a brilliant plate of a bull-fight, Cor- 
rida de Toros, Ronda, which sug- 
gested the vital momentariness of 
the incident, and the spontaneously 
graceful action of the banderillero 
as he planted his darts in the neck 
of the charging bull. Then a Span- 
ish lady, the incarnation of gracious 
vivacity; was this etched, by chance, 
from a canvas by Ignace Zuloaga, the 
famous painter, with whom Levon 
West studied for a time, and whose 
portrait he put on the copper, or was 
it a study from life? Anyhow, 
West invested the plate with his own 
vitality. Yet with all the promise shown in 
these Spanish plates, which so variously 
interpreted the old and the new Spain, the 
New York print-sellers looked on them with 
cold and unsympathetic eyes, heedless that 
the young artist had been etching barely a 
year, and had already achieved with the 
medium a remarkable fluency of line, with 
vitality and spontaneity of pictorial sugges- 
tion that would make future etchers strong.” 

In his moments of disappointment with 
the attractive salary offered in commercial 
work, he struggled on encouraged by friends 
and admirers with that persistence always 
associated with genius. But we must go on 
with Mr. Salaman’s interesting story. 
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“Sometime after his return to America, 
he accepted a position, during a short-lived 
‘boom,’ as art director for the building of 
a city in Florida, and made use of his Span- 
ish sketches for the designs of arches, as 
well as private and public buildings. <A 
short trip to Europe followed, as official 
artist to the World Press Congress, and 
then Levon West returned to New York to 
resume his etching. A beautiful plate he 
etched was of a Hungarian Wolf Hound, 
drawn to the life on the copper, with ade- 
quate economy of line, but now he felt that 
the American scene should provide subjects 
which he could express with distinctive 
personal vision. How he suddenly caught 
the fancy of the American public with his 
etchings of the Lindbergh Atlantic flight, I 
have already told. What particularly 
pleased the artist was that Donald Hall, 
who had designed Lindbergh’s aeroplane, 
made public recognition of the fact that 
Levon West, in his etching, ‘had certainly 
caught the lines of our ship.’ The con- 
noisseurs became aware that here was a 
young American etcher with a natural 
style, and a sound basis of the art’s tradi- 
tions, whose career must be followed, for it 
was full of possibilities. 

“Many of these possibilities were realized 
during the next two years, for, in search of 
fresh subject matter, Levon West experi- 
enced travel and adventure in the mountain- 
ous region of Glacier National Park, en- 
dured the excitements and perils of the Can- 
adian Rockies, and braved hardships in the 
awful blizzards with pack-horse expeditions. 

“And throughout these adventures and 


experiences, with all their multifarious 
human interest, the artist’s sensibility was 
ever on the qui vive for natural impres- 


sions, to be expressed through the vivid 
medium and the responsive personality of 
the etcher. 

“This mountainous country was not so 
very far from his own home, and he had 
the temptation to enjoy all his experiences, 
however hard, but since he had ‘commenced 
etcher,’ as Dr. Johnson would have said, 
West’s sensitiveness and responsiveness to 
natural effects had redoubled, for now he 
knew how to express them with freshness 
of vision, and almost a master’s touch. 
The Three Sisters stand out in all their 
structural grandeur, with the passing light 
lending nobility to their weirdness, while 
in The Garden Wall, Glacier National Park, 
the sun illumines the dark mountain peaks, 
making the strange formation look like a 
series of fairy castles. So Sawtooth Ridge, 
and the romantic St. Mary’s Lake, are laid 
under the etcher’s spell. The Torrington 
Crevasse, with the six climbers, roped to- 
gether, and walking single file up to the 
jagged mountain side, their shadows cast 
at right angles on the white ground, and 
reflected on the other side of the crevasse, 
is a very original conception, and apparent- 
ly new to the range of etching. West came 
across Indians in the course of his adven- 
tures, and lived among them for a time, and 
one result of the experience was a remark- 
able etched portrait of Chief Eagle Calf, 
wearing a characteristic head-dress, and 
holding a drum of authority, while the 
physiognomy delicately portrayed suggests 
a patriarchal ruler who does not want to 


see too much. In Indian Mother, the squaw 
mounted on horseback with her young 
children, the etcher conveys the human 
feeling with the sense of atmosphere and 
distance, as in Fannin’ an’ Foggin’, a reclin- 
ing group of cowboys idly watching the 
display of a boy on a buck-jumper, shows 
how the idea of entertainment may forbid 
the loneliness of limitless sands. 

“Levon West has a genius for the graphic 
suggestion of widely embracing light and 
atmosphere, as well as the momentari- 
ness of incident. In The Peak, how the 
lonely horseman as he paces. through 
the snow, upwards towards the heights, his 
only companion being his own long shadow, 
seems like the ‘Last Man’ of the poet, held 
up by Mercy on ‘Nature’s awful waste.’ 
Pine and Sapling, with a man sitting 
hunched up beside them, looking across the 
water at the outskirts of a pine wood, is a 
quaint conception. Mountain Sleet, and a 
man riding through it, is a wonderfully 
suggestive representation of a blizzard in 
full force, as is a similar subject, Snow 
Swept. The Eagle is a charming plate, that 
takes us with pleasant ease into those far 
regions, a couple of horse-riders having just 
passed a clump of pines are suddenly roused 
to fix attention on a great bird that is 
swooping through the air. With his lines 
the etcher has beautifully caught the atmos- 
phere, filled it with a moment of interest, 
and linked the eagle with the riders. 

“In his recent etchings Levon West has 
penetrated the romance of the Catskills with 
the love of the wild exemplified by Rip Van 
Winkle. In this he has further proven the 
individualism characteristic in his choice of 
subjects. His “Boots and Boots Jr.” series 
represents a new note which Levon West 
has created in modern etchings, but more 
than this he has given American scenes a 
new place in the great drama of art. 

“In Noon he has caught that magic mo- 
ment, when the horses returning from the 
morning labor, take the refreshing quaff 
mid-stream, as a salute to old Sol at the 
meridian. Contrasted by environment far 
away, but still American amid the beauty 
of the ‘Pearl of the Antilles,’ comes the 
inspiring picture that makes one feel the 
peacefulness of maturdinal emotions entitled 
Morning, portraying a scene in Havana har- 
bor where in the glory of Nature, all the 
tragedies associated with these historic 
waters are forgotten, in the splendor of a 
tropical sunrise. 

“In these he found such vividly dramatic 
subjects as The Mountain Ranger, The 
Prospector, and Huskies, the pathetic human 
interest of which his vision and his art 
interpreted so expressively. Then Mountain 
Climbers, again the men, roped together, 
proceeding in single file, but how wearily 
they go, and how high above the range 
they appear to be. Here the etcher seemed 
to fuse himself with his subject, one thinks 
no more of etching, but of the actual thing, 
of those four weary, stumbling men striv- 
ing to climb higher and higher. Pack- 
Horses, too, how the man leading his horse, 
with his two pack horses in front, seems 
to be pursuing shadows rather than aiming 
for any destination in those limitless spaces. 
And, perhaps most telling of all, with his 
bitten lines and his dry-point touches, Levon 


West marked out a path through the snow, 
which was Heavy Going, for the leading 
horses and the rear ones, and he wrought 
this with a suggestive mastery that recalls, 
but with chilliness, something of the mys- 
tery of James McBey’s Dawn. The prize 
of the series is titled Dust, which I viewed 
recently in his New York studio. True to his 
theme it is a graphic portrayal of the cow- 
boy and his horse in the midst of a dust 
storm on the plains of the west.” 

The art editors of American newspapers 
and periodicals have been enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of Levon West’s etchings 
but even more impressed with the attention 
given his work by the critics abroad. 

The following excerpts tell the story and 
confirm their earlier appraisal of Mr. West’s 
work. 

The Cleveland Press commented on 
“Young American in Masters of Etching 
Series” as follows: “Patriotic hearts must 
stir over the selection of work of Levon 
West as No. 24 in the Masters of Etching 
Series (published, with an introduction by 
its editor Malcolm C. Salaman, in London 
by the Studio). 

“West, aside from his virtue as an etcher, 
is in a homely and understandable way al- 
most arch-typically American, not only in 
his choice of subjects and the Whistler- 
Pennell background of his method, but in 
the circumstances of his history, and in the 
dramatic incident of his first great suc- 
cess—sudden fame linked with that of Col. 
Lindbergh. 

“Among his many different occupations 
West had included that of aviator, and when 
Lindbergh was in New York preparing for 
his transatlantic flight, West was serving 
on the board of directors of the Aviation 
Service Corporation at Roosevelt Field.” 

Along comes the Buffalo Times: “Levon 
West has won the praise of international 
critics with his etchings.” 

Across the continent the San Francisco 
Chronicle says: “As your reviewer has re- 
marked before, it speaks well for publishing 
enterprise and for the popular taste that 
the books in this series are cheap in nothing 
but price and that their merits are appreci- 
ated. More than 200,000 copies of books 
in the ‘Modern Masters of Etching’ have 
found purchasers; and the purchasers have 
acquired good representations of art and 
have complimented their own good taste. 
The book here mentioned offers another 
opportunity. 

“Levon West is an American etcher. Of 
course, a good etcher is a good etcher, what- 
ever his nationality, and appreciation of his 
good work is not restricted within national 
boundaries. Just the same, American 
appreciators of this series of books will be 
glad that the editor of the series has added 
at least one American besides Whistler to 
the company of ‘Modern Masters.’ ” 

The book is published by Studio Limited, 
London, and William Edwin Rudge, 475 
Fifth Avenue, and the series has had a wide 
popular sale of over 200,000 copies. This 


will be followed by a catalogue of the etch- 
ings of Levon West with an introduction by 
Elizabeth Luther Cary, compiled by Otto 
M. Torrington and will contain the complete 
work of Mr. West with 125 Photogravure 
reproductions. 
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The “Wharf Players” at Provincetown 


Work of the actor and playwright Brandon Tynan in testing new plays for producing at the 
ancient and picturesque town on Cape Cod 


6 he announcement that Brandon Ty- 
nan would appear at the Wharf The- 
atre in Provincetown, this summer, 

and act as general manager of the com- 
pany, brought to mind all the vivid person- 
ality and genial charm that made him, at 
seventeen, the juvenile lead of the old Syra- 
cuse Stock Co. Though apparently started 
under the most auspicious circumstances 
by a freak of good fortune, his career is 
really the result of a cheerful and good-hu- 
mored persistence. 

There is the story, for example, which 
tells of Mr. Tynan’s first effort at entering 
the “fatal profession.” Most managers, it 
appears, would kindly refuse to see young 
aspirants, thus leaving their blissful 
rounds of futile efforts clear of discourag- 
ing refusals. But Daniel Frohman, for 
reasons unknown, would frequently destroy 
this happy state by interviewing the youth- 
ful candidate. On several occasions young 
Tynan had been rejected with a kindly 
“Sorry, son, but you’re too short.” Sud- 
denly, on November 3, 1899 came a breath- 
taking summons to appear at the Frohman 
office. Mr. Tynan hastily resorted to a des- 
perate subterfuge. He had high heels 
mounted on his shoes, inserted cork lifts, 
had striped trousers lengthened to cover 
his trickery, and proudly sauntered forth in 
frock coat and silk hat. What was his con- 
sternation, at the end of his interview, to 
be told, “I’m sorry, son, but you’re a bit 
too tall!” 

* * * 

Shortly after his connection with a prom- 
inent stock company, occurred an extremely 
charactertisic incident. His flamboyant Irish 
spirit had won him staunch friends, but on 
one occasion nearly landed him in a jam. 
The affair started with the purchase of his 
first straw hat, at the haberdashery owned 
by a now prominent producer. In the lobby 
of the hotel at which the company was 
staying, Mr. Tynan had paused for his 
usual after-performance cigar and chat, that 
night. “The company bully joined the gath- 
ering, and chose to pick on young Tynan 
who had taken exception to language used 
in the presence of ladies by that pugnacious 
individual. The spark flamed, there was a 
quick left, but the heavier man sent back a 
quicker right, and young Tynan landed in 
one corner of the lobby while the new straw 
hat rolled aimlessly around and across to 
another corner. Mr. Tynan jumped back to 
the assault, and everyone else present 
rushed to separate the two contestants be- 
fore the police intervened or the chandel- 
ier came down. Everyone, that is but the 
haberdasher-producer who happened to be 
present. He dashed over to the hat, which 


By CARLETON HARPER 


he picked up and examined anxiously. challenge, and the time and place were fixed. 


“God!” he said, “not even bent!” 
But the affair was not ended so easily. 
Mr. Tynan’s opponent, it later developed, 


(With Mr. Fire-eater as second, of course.) 
Mr. Tynan frankly admits that most of 
that night was devoted to writing a will 





Brandon 








Tynan 








was suffering from a slight mental aberra- 
tion which later completely broke down his 
sanity. He immediately challenged the hot- 
headed young Irishman to a duel—“Pistols 
for two, Coffee for one!” A fire-eating 
friend persuaded the youth to accept the 


and making his peace with God. In the 

cold grey light of the next dawn, it took all 

the warmth of the fiery Jack Barry to keep 

Tynan’s courage above the zero level. When 

half an hour had passed and no opponent 

had appeared, no protestation of Barry’s 
Continued om page 479 
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Coverdale’s Executive Direction Capacity 


The Chairman of the Board of the Seaboard Air Line takes up his work with an experience 
touching all phases of transportation problems—A tour to meet the people 
living on his line talking over matters of mutual interest 


induced to accept the chairmanship 

of the board of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, the directors and stockholders 
felt that he was the right man for the job. 
It was a time when the affairs of the Com- 
pany needed cool-headed direction. Patrons 
and people living on the line of this railroad 
soon reached the same conclusion. 

A decision made by W. H. Coverdale 
means action. Out over the line of the rail- 
road to meet the people was his first move. 
Soon after I heard him speaking several 
times a day to business men in various 
cities who greeted him with a swift suc- 
cession of banquets and luncheons. It was 
evident that he understood the human equa- 
tion, for his talks were so frank and cor- 
dial that he at once enlisted for his railroad 
the enthusiastic support of the people and 
inspired his Seaboard co-workers from top 
to bottom to carry on vigorously with the 
purpose of creating revenue—not only for 
the railroad—but for everyone who was 
earning a livelihood within the Seaboard 
area. His vision encompassed a co-ordina- 
tion of effort and initiation of new plans 
that would benefit all concerned. With an 
unfailing sense of humor Mr. Coverdale ap- 
pealed to all those who met him in this mis- 
sion of Good Will. Receptions were held in 
the cities and towns that he visited that 
launched new projects. It was somewhat 
like a political campaign and as he facetious- 
lv remarked, he was a candidate hoping to 
win popular favor for his railroad through- 
out, following out a platform for general 
welfare—with an appeal to work together 
and recognize friendliness as the funda- 
mental of building better times. 


Early experience in engineering and fi- 
nance, serving as director on many rail- 
roads and chairman of the Pierce Petroleum 
Corporation, president of the Canadian 
Steamship Company, Century Coal Com 
pany, Midland Shipbuilding Company and 
Gulf Steel Company, indicated that William 
Coverdale knew something of big financial 
problems at their source. His wide range 
of responsibilities as a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers and Amer- 
ican Institute of Consulting Engineers, 
kept him in close touch with his chosen pro- 
fession. Called often to advise in an execu- 
tive and directive capacity, he was thor- 
oughly familiar with all sorts of trouble 
corners in transportation circles. 


Born on the shores of Lake Ontario at 
Kingston, it was natural that he should 
prove his keen interest in navigation when 
he took over the Canadian Steamship Com- 
pany, but he developed this capacity of mak- 
ing travel move—through a rugged exper- 


W HEN William Hugh Coverdale was 


ience as a railroad man. At the age of twen- 
ty he found himself with the Pennsylvania 
Lines and nine years later a consulting en- 
gineer in New York City. In 1913 as a 
member of the firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, 
he became consulting engineer for the Gulf 
States Steel Company; Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Company; Manhattan 
Railway Company; Seaboard All Florida 
Railway and Denver & Rio Grande Western 





W. H. Coverdale 
Chairman of the Board, Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad Company, and actively associated 
with a score of large corporations. 

The one year spent travelling in Europe 
gave him a world-wide vision of transpor- 
tation problems. It also provided him with 
an opportunity to amplify his intense rec- 
reative interest in pictures and books. Mak- 
ing a tour with him through John Ring- 
ling’s art gallery in Sarasota, Florida, I 
have found few people more thoroughly in- 
formed on the art treasures of the Old and 
the New World. His knowledge of books is 
quite as astounding as his knowledge of 
paintings and the masterpieces of art. A 
trip-hammer mind that works fast and to 
the point like that of Mr. Coverdale covers 
a wide range in a single day. Some of the 
priceless verses of Gray’s Elegy were re- 
stored to lovers of that poem when he looked 
up a biography of Gray published in 1775 
and brought to light every line of the poem 
as originally written by the author. This 
energetic student of Geneva College, Penn- 
sylvania, who has been honored with a de- 
gree of LL.D by Queen’s University, seemed 


an inexhaustible source of information on 
every subject that a man ought to know 
about in the brief span of life. He never 
seems to forget anything and is one of the 
busy men who is always asked to do more 
—and does it. 

From his office in New York City he can 
Survey at a glance the busy harbor and ac- 
tivities of the lower metropolis, but on his 
desk and in his mind are the co-related 
facts of what is going on in the business 
and industrial world that are not subject to 
a camera focus. On the walls of his work- 
ing room are those suggestions of outdoors, 
of days of recreation associated with his ac- 
tivities as president of the Canadian Steam- 
ship Company. The hotel he built at Sague- 
nay, Quebec has been a marvel of delight 
to the legion of summer tourists who visit 
that charmed section. Here he finds full 
bent for his boundless energy in real farm- 
ing—and a day or so of fishing. When he 
views a Rosa Bonheur or any painting of 
animal life he knows the animals in the 
original and understands from the stand- 
point of a farmer and a successful stock 
raiser as well as a lover of art. 

Matters not where you find him or what 
the occasion, William Coverdale is always 
interesting, because he knows things. He 
coordinates information and _ observation 
into the magic of intelligence. With an 
experience running the gamut of modern 
day activities, he still remains an outstand- 
ing individual with ideas that are distinct- 
ively his own, formulated from his keen 
assimilative faculties. 

While born in Canada, he is an American 
of Americans and in his native land he is 
a Canadian of Canadians, big, broad and 
sympathetic in his understanding of people, 
humans, collective or individual, ebcause he 
seems to discern what the other fellow is 
thinging about and gauge the feelings of 
others from his own sympathetic impulses. 

The future of the Seaboard Air Line has 
become to him a great dominating purpose. 
Knowing the component parts of railroad 
construction, operation and development, he 
will carry on the dreams of the trail blazers 
who through railroad extension have devel- 
oped large areas of new country capable of 
sustaining increased millions of population 
in productive vocations through the pro- 
cess of practical expansion of increasing op- 
portunities for earning good livelihoods. 

While an irredeemable optimist—he is 
one whose faith and hope is unalterably 
based upon a knowledge of the recurring 
cycles and the pace of the pendulum in 
business. Courage to go forward unfalt- 
eringly with these convictions has marked 
W. H. Coverdale as one of the conspicuous 
executive leaders in his day and generation. 
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Explosives as a Civilizing Force 


War no longer the great consumer of explosives—Text of an illuminating radio address by Dr. Julius 
Klein of the Department of Commerce, showing that progress means increased power in ‘‘blowing 
things up’’ in a progressive way and aiding the farmer in many ways 
(courtesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System) 


HEN we think of explosives, we 
\ \ think generally of war, with all of 

the ghastly wreckage that follows 
in the wake of screaming shells, smashing 
machine-gun fire, and bursting shrapnel. 
And farther back, in the territory of the 
warring nations, we picture in our thoughts 
the sudden rise of vast munitions plants, 
powder factories thrown up with frantic 
haste, casting a lurid glow upon the sky at 
night, pouring out these ominous media of 
destruction. 

So, all too often, we conceive of explosives 
as merely an instrumentality of havoc. 
But that conception is utterly wrong. 
It needs to be corrected. Explosives are 
playing in the modern world a role dia- 
metrically different from (and more im- 
portant than) that of a destroyer. They 
are a constructive, helpful instrument— 
a truly tremendous civilizing force. They 
tear down, and tear up, in order that 
men may build more splendidly and pro- 
duce with greater efficiency and ease. 
They are an indispensable element in 
rapid peace-time progress. 

Here is one thing to bear in mind: 
There is really a great difference between 
explosives used in war and those that 
are employed for commercial work. The 
explosives used for war cannot be used 
for commercial work—and the reverse 
is also true. Each year about 500 million 
pounds of commercial explosives are 
used for peace-time work in the United 
States. And here is a fact which will 
give you an idea of the size of this indus- 
try. The amount of commercial explo- 
sives manufactured in this country dur- 
ing the past four years is about equal to 
the total output of military explosives of 
all kinds used by all of the Allied forces 
during the entire duration of the World 
War. 

Some of us may have had the mistaken 
notion that a plant for the manufacture 
of commercial high explosives can be con- 
verted into a war-time plant. But this is 
really not so. Neither the machinery nor 
the workers at the “dynamite-type” of plant 
can be used to produce modern military 
explosives. 

Just how did we Americans employ the 
500,000,000 pounds of blasting powder, 
dynamite, and “permissible explosives” (as 
one class is called)? Well, in the first place, 
a little more than one-third of the total 
was used in the coal-mining industry. 
About a fifth was used in metal-mining ac- 
tivity. One-sixth was devoted to quarry- 
ing and the production of non-metallic min- 
erals. One seventh went for general con- 
struction work—meaning railway construc- 


tion, the building of hydro-electric plants, 
irrigation projects, enlargement of harbor 
and ship channels, municipal water lines, 
subways, demolition and excavation work 
preparatory to the erection of buildings, 
and enterprises of like nature. Other pur- 
poses took the remaining one-eighth—about 
20 million pounds being used on American 
farms. 

Explosives are a constructive, civilizing 
force because they are a form of power— 
and power is the keynote of the modern 
age. Like steam and electricity, explosives 
are a means of lifting a load of racking toil 





Dr. Julius H. Klein 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


from the human race. We may think of a 
charge of high explosives as a small bundle 
of intensely concentrated energy, waiting 
man’s word to be released suddenly to do 
the work that a thousand men could not do 
without its aid. 


* * * 


A massive piece of stone, a solid wall of 
rock, is reduced in the twinkling of an eye 
to a mass of fragments that can be readily 
moved by a steam shovel. What a striking 
contrast to the drudgery and travail that 
prevailed in ages past! We admire the pro- 
digious material achievements of antiquity 


—the mighty pyramids of Egypt and of 
Mexico, the Great Wall of China, the Roman 
aqueducts, those excavations that we call 
the Catacombs, the mysterious titanic ma- 
sonry of the Incas in Peru and Bolivia, the 
marble quarries of Pentelicus from which 
the gleaming temple of the Parthenon was 
wrought. But think of the pathetically 
crude implements with which the mater- 
ials for these were obtained from the 
hard, resistant body of the earth—think 
of the primitive bronze picks, the stone 
hammers, the wooden wedges _ inserted 
between cracks and then soaked in water. 
Think of the infinite slowness of the proc- 
ess—the years, the decades, that passed 
away while such work was being carried 
out. And think, too, of the armies of 
wretched, desperate slaves—straining, 
gasping, groaning with pain, under the 
merciless taskmaster’s lash and the 
blistering rays of a southern sun! 

Dynamite has changed all that. And 
thus dynamite is not only an accelerator 
but a liberator, of the very first rank. 

The art of mining gold, silver, iron, 
and copper was known as far back as the 
patriarchal days of Job, and those metals 
contributed to the fabulous magnificence 
of Solomon. We are assured that a kind 
of steam engine was used as long ago 
as the second century before Christ. We 
all know that these things are vital ele- 
ments in our material civilization today. 
How then did it happen that we had to 
wait thousands of years for their full de- 
velopment? What caused this great 
“gap” in progress which our historians, 
too often, take no trouble to explain? 

It was because the steam engine could 
not be fully developed without unlimited 
quantities of iron and copper and un- 
limited fuel for the generation of steam. 
And adequate amounts of minerals could 
not be obtained without powerful explo- 
ives. Without those essentials, the steam 
engine would have remained merely the 
strange plaything of some obscure eccen- 
tric—and mankind would have been the 
poorer. Thus the super-force, dynamite, 
became a veritable Aladdin’s lamp for the 
budding industrialism of our modern life. 


* * * 


That is the conviction of the explosives 
experts to whom I am indebted for some of 
the facts that I shall mention in this article 
and I want to express, right here, my keen 
appreciation of the assistance of Mr. Nel- 
son S. Greensfelder, Mr. Walter O. Snelling, 
Mr. William A. Staving, as well as scientists 
in the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Standards; and I desire to make very 








———_— 


special mention of Dr. Charles E. Munroe, 
surely one of the most distinguished of all 
authorities on explosives, who, I am proud 
to say, is connected with the Department 
of Commerce. 

Our railways, passing over mighty hills, 
through great cuts and tunnels excavated 
through the very heart of mountains, fur- 
nish mute witness to the achievements of 
powerful explosives. Most of our manu- 
factured products begin as raw materials, 
and many raw materials exist primarily in 
mineral deposits, so we can truthfully say 
that high explosives enter into our daily 
lives in many ways that few of us ever sus- 
pect. The towering skyscraper has a skele- 
ton of steel beams, without which it could 
not exist, and before the steel was in its 
present form it was iron ore—and this iron 
ore was broken from its original position 
in the mine by charges of high explosives. 
The superb concrete highways over which 
we travel are made of cement that was once 
limestone and cement rock, forming great 
quarry walls of massive stone, and only by 
the use of high explosives can these raw 
materials be economically mined and the 
cement industry made possible. 





& * * 


Let’s glance for just a moment at the 
history of explosives. Blackpowder (or 
gunpowder, as it was known in early days), 
is made, I need hardly say, of a mechanical 
mixture of saltpeter, charcoal, and sulphur. 
The Chinese, as I have mentioned, probably 
discovered it in remote times. It made its 
appearance in Europe in the fourteenth 
century, following its development by Roger 
Bacon, the famous monk, that courageous, 
canny pioneer of modern learning. 

In 1847 an Italian chemist named 
Sobrero discovered the chemical combina- 
tion that we know to-day as nitroglycerin. 
Although he pointed out the possibilities of 
his discovery as an explosive, the substance 
was actually used in his day only in alco- 
holic solution for medicine (it is of great 
value as a heart stimulant, in the almost in- 
credible proportion of 1 part to 1,152,000). 

In the fifties of 
the last century, 
California was a 
veritable labora- 
tory of explosives, 
because of the re- 
quirements of gold 
mining. And some 
of the older resi- 
dents remember the 
disastrous accident 
which happened at 
that time in the 
Wells-Fargo Build- 
ing, a curious four- 
story stone struc- 
ture that still 
stands in the heart 
of San Francisco’s 
business district. 
One day there ar- 
rived in that build- 
ing an express 
package which 
seemed to be leak- 
ing. With the 
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idea of opening it and 
remedying this situation, 
an employee took a metal 
instrument and gave a 
vigorous rap on the mys- 
terious container. The 
result was a terrific blast 
that virtually gutted the 
building and wrought ap- 
palling havoc. That was 
San Francisco’s introduc- 
tion to nitroglycerin. 

It was in 1867 that 
Alfred Nobel, the Swedish 
inventor, discovered a 
practical process of mak- 
ing nitroglycerin on a 
large commercial _ scale, 
and five years later he in- 
vented dynamite—by ab- 
sorbing the nitro-glycerin 
in an earth-like porous 
material similar to “full- 
er’s earth.” He thereby 
revolutionized the art of 
mining and its thousands 
of industrial ramifica- 
tions. It is a rather 
curious paradox that ‘the 
famous Nobel prizes—for 
contributions to world 
peace, for achievements in 
the realm of imaginative 
literature, and so on— 
had their origin in money 
that was made from dyna- obs 
mite. Dynamite has, of 
coursa, been improved 
since Nobel’s day in ways which I have not 
time to mention in detail. 

Explosives are used today in many fasci- 
nating and dramatic ways: to clear farm 
land by blasting out stumps and boulders; 
for draining tracts of land; for correcting 
and changing stream channels; for plant- 
ing trees; for removing ice jams in streams 
—and for many less important agricultural 
purposes. 

Explosives 
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Explosives assist in cultivating the fields and cleaning 


the forests 


work on large estates and in the lay- 
ing out of golf courses. (‘Explosion shots” 
and explosive language are logical results, 
you see, for the actual explosives used in 
creating those hateful hazards). 

In the Southern States, wide use for ex- 
plosives has been found in blowing out pine 
stumps from which steam-distilled wood 
turpentine, rosin, and pine oil are produced 
in large quantities. There is a different 
use—a very interesting use—of explosives 
in connection with trees. It has long been 
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known that trees planted in holes excavated 
by high explosives seem to thrive better 
than those planted in holes dug by a shovel. 
This observation has been carried to its 
logical conclusion by using a special explo- 
sive for making holes in which to plant 
young trees—this explosive containing both 
explosive ingredients and fertilizing in- 
gredients, with which the soil is thus most 
effectively impregnated. I’m told that a 
single pound of fertilizer, thus blasted into 
the very cracks and fissures which will be 
entered later by the growing tree roots, has 
greater cfficiency than ten times the same 
quantity of fertilizer when applied in the 
usual way. 

In the South, mosquito-control work has 
been carried out successfully with dyna- 
mite—not by blowing up the bugs them- 
selves, let me hasten to add (though they 
richly deserve some such terrible death), 
but by draining stagnant water areas where 
they breed, by means of blowing out long 
ditches through which the water may flow. 

Here is a weird new job that explosives 
are doing. They are being used to explore 
the earth’s interior. When a small charge 
of explosives is fired in contact with the 
earth’s surface, or in a hole bored for a few 
feet into the ground, vibrational waves are 
sent out in all directions, just as waves 
radiate from a pebble thrown into the quiet 
water of a pond. By means of very deli- 
cate electrical devices these sound waves 
can be picked up and their courses charted 
and measured at distances of several miles. 
The structure of the earth at considerable 
depths, with all of its precious secrets, can 
thus be determined. Along our Gulf Coast, 
for example, there often occur (deep in the 
earth) masses of rock salt several acres in 
extent. For reasons that we do not know, 
oil and sulphur often exist in great quan- 
tities beneath these salt domes. They can 
be discovered cheaply and quickly through 
this amazing method, employing explosives. 
In this way our national wealth has already 
been increased by many millions of dollars. 


Explosives find, perhaps, their most dra- 
matic use in the fighting of conflagrations. 
We all know about the dynamiting of walls 
to prevent the spread of fires, and I shall 
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not go into that. My friends in San Fran- 
cisco will remember the ghastly but inevi- 
table use of explosives by which the destruc- 
tive fire of 24 years ago was eventually 
checked. 

Let me take you, for just a moment, to a 
spectacular gas-well fire. This well, dis- 
charging gas at the rate of millions of cubic 


feet per hour, has inadvertently become 
ignited. It is a colossal, raging, terrifying 
torch. Ordinary fire-fighting methods are 
quite futile. What is to be done? We turn 
vast volumes of steam into the blazing gas. 
Sometimes that is successful, but it does not 
prove so now. We must resort to something 
else. So explosives are brought to bear. 

We arrange a cable along which a charge 
of high explosives can be brought near the 
mouth of the blazing well. The explosive 
is protected by an asbestos wrapping from 
the heat of the burning gas. Then, when 
the explosive is in the proper position 
around the blaze, it is set off with a shat- 
tering “bang!”——and the great volume of 
gases produced by the detonation extin- 
guishes the fire in much the same way, and 
for exactly the same reason, that a quick 
puff of air extinguishes the flame of a 
candle. Just one more example of explo- 
sives as a saving agent, not as a destroyer! 

I know that most of you have been mur- 
muring to yourselves: ‘Well, that may be 
a lovely, helpful industry—but none of it 
for me! Too much like fondling Death 
itself!” But, as a matter of fact, in no 
American industry are more widespread 
and successful efforts made in the interests 
of safety. For the past three years, half 
a billion tons of explosives have been trans- 
ported annually over the railways of the 
United States and Canada without any loss 
of life and with no loss or damage so far 
as commercial explosives are concerned. In 
the interests of safety (as I mentioned to 
you several weeks ago) the United States 
Bureau of Mines certifies certain types of 
dynamite as being permissible for use in 
gassy and dusty coal mines, after having 
passed rigid prescribed tests. This is an 
important contribution to the safety of 
American miners. Explosives manufac- 
turers are conducting a nation-wide cam- 
paign to reduce the number of accidents to 
children as a result of playing with blasting 
caps. “Safety first” is obviously the guid- 
ing principle of the explosives industry. 





The ‘Wharf Players’ at Provincetown continued from page 475 


could keep young Tynan waiting any long- 
er, and they took their leave. As a matter 
of fact, the half-mad duelist never did ap- 
pear, but his young antagonist never for- 
got that grey dawn. No doubt, when he 
came to play Sir Lucius O’Trigger opposite 
Mrs. Fiske in an all-star revival a few 
years ago, he brought his memories of the 
insistent Barry to bear on the part. Sir 
Lucius he played, but on that morning, he 
lived Bob Acres. 

His favorite sport, indoor or outdoor, is 
the discovery of young and hitherto un- 
nown talent. Just how many careers have 
een started under his paternal eye, just 
how many young luminaries are his spirit- 
ual god-children not even he can say. In 
his present company, on the Wharf in 
Provincetown’s picturesque harbor, are sev- 
eral youngsters whom he came upon in 
stock, and about whose futures he will wax 
enthusiastic on the slightest provocation. 

His courtesy and firmness during re- 
hearsals have often been illustrated. Once 


the capricious ignorance of an officious young 
director culminated in the browbeating of 
a sensitive young actress. In the scene be- 
ing rehearsed, he played the part of a dying 
man who was explaining his condition to 
his daughter-in-law whom he adored. They 
were sitting very near one another, so that 
he could take her hand, and the director’s 
outburst had been prompted by her hesi- 
tance to move across the stage and play the 
scene at a distance. Mr. Tynan quietly fol- 
lowed the over-wrought girl across to the 
position the thundering director demanded, 
and began to steady her in an intimate and 
reassuring tone. “I would apologise for 
this,” he said, “in the name of the Theatre 
and all the folk in it, if I thought it were 
in order. But this man is not of the The- 
atre; he is an interloper, whom we have tol- 
erated until his manner has grown insuf- 
ferable. Now let us go on.” Then, as the 
director attempted another bluster: “We 
are going to play this scene now,” said Mr. 
Tynan. “Please don’t interrupt us again.” 


Last year Mr. Tynan went to Province- 
town for a week as guest artist, and stayed 
on to play a fortnight. This year he has 
been drawn back as actor and general man- 
ager of the Wharf Players. This experi- 
mental season of 1930 will inaugurate a 
custom of producing eight new plays, sev- 
eral of which are scheduled for Broadway 
production in the fall. The list calls for 
seven new plays, the opening one to be a 
revival of Mr. Tynan’s own “Success,” in 
which he was supported by Mary Astor. 
Following will be “The Guardian Angel” by 
Herbert Warren. “Really Hilda” by Au- 
rania Rouverol, author of “Skidding.” “Mrs. 
Dewing’s Divorce” by Fredericka Slemons. 
“When It Comes Home” by Brandon Tynan. 
“If She Were My Wife” by Emliy Ann 
Wellman, and “The Favorite” by Marie 
Richardson Ide. 

It is an imposing list, from the little 
I could glean. I would dare to predict 
even in these days of sterility in the the- 
atre, that three Broadway successes will be 

Continued on page 495 
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Lite Insurance Helped to Educate a President 


How the proceeds of Hulda Hoover’s $1,000 Life Insurance Policy was conserved to help educate 
a President—Only $12 left when Herbert Hoover reached twenty-one—Old records of the 


trustee and guardian of expenditures for the orphan children 


By FLORENCE COLLINS WEED 


OCKED in a strong box in the old 
L brick court house in Tipton, Iowa, is 
a yellowed packet of records of an 
interesting chapter in the life of President 
Herbert Hoover. In the stilted terms of a 
guardian’s annual report to the county 
court, it tells the story of the president 
when he was the orphaned ward of a 
Quaker friend whom his mother trusted. 
Elwood Tatum of West Branch owns the 
companion record book. It was written in 
faded brown ink by his father Lawrie 
Tatum who was guardian for the three 
Hoover children after their mother’s death 
in 1884. The record shows that a legacy of 
$718.32 was all the aid that Herbert Hoover 
received from the time he was 10 until he 
became of age. With this money, and his 
own efforts, he supported himself during 
eleven years. 

Lawrie Tatum, the guardian, was a pio- 
neer Quaker of Cedar county, who came to 
Iowa from Ohio in 1844. The first Friends 
Meeting in the settlement was held in his 
log house. He was known for his efforts 
to promote education in the community, and 
was an early writer of pioneer life. 

When Hulda Hoover died, Feb. 24, 1884, 
she chose Lawrie Tatum, old friend of the 
family, as the man to whom she would en- 
trust her children’s future. Four relatives, 
including Grandmother Mary Minthorn, ap- 
proved her choice, and asked that the court 
appoint Lawrie Tatum. The court approved 
him Mar. 6, 1884, and set his bond at 
$5,000. W. W. Tatum, Israel Negus and 
A. B. Negus were sureties. 

An inventory of the property shows that 
Hulda Hoover held $1000 in life insurance 
in favor of her children, one house and lot 
in West Branch together with one acre of 








Birthplace of Herbert Hoover 
West Branch, lowa 
In the rear wing of this house is the room 
where Herbert Hoover was born 





ground. In addition, each of the children 
received $385.19 from their father’s estate. 

Guardian Tatum kept individual records 
for each of the Hoover children. The first 
page, devoted to the funds of Herbert Clark 
Hoover, shows these entries: 


March 7, 1884 Dr. Cr. 
One third life insurance of 
mether $333.33 


One third expense going to 
Cedar Rapids to get the 
above. R. R. fare $1.70; 
horse feed, West Branch 
40c., one day’s time $1.20 . 

Going to Kinksley and bring 
boys to West Branch, one 
half charged to each 

Clothing, Herbert 


$ 3.60 


12.50 
5.00 





$312.23 














Herbert Hoover at 27 when he was called to 
Australia 


In July of this year, Mr. Tatum peti- 
tioned the court for permission to sell the 
house and lot in West Branch, “since the 
children cannot occupy it, and it would 
have to be rented, and liable to get out of 
repair and depreciate in value unless a 
large share of the rents be applied in keep- 
ing same in repair.” 

The court approved, and appraisers set 
the value of the property at $500. Finally, 
in 1886 the house was sold to David Witter 
for $500, with $167 cash and $333 to be 
paid within three years. The annual report 
to the court shows that J. Cook received $10 
as a commission for selling the real estate. 

Yearly reports of Guardian Tatum show 
that Herbert’s expenses included board at 
the home of his Uncle Allen Hoover, taxes 
and a few legal fees. It records his trip 





to Newburg, Oregon, when Herbert went 
to live with his uncle Dr. H. J. Minthorn. 
The sum of $33.13 was sent to the uncle 
for railroad expenses. Lawrie Tatum was 
allowed 1 per cent for his care of the funds. 
Interest at 8 per cent was added each year 
to the principal which never amounted to 
more than $822.67 at any one time. 

In 1889, when Herbert was 15, the court 
records show this entry by Mr. Tatum: 
“Dr. H. J. Minthorn of Salem, Ore., has 
for some years had the care of my ward, 
Herbert C. Hoover, and has boarded and 
clothed him and sent him to public school, 
without charge. Now H. C. Hoover wishes 
to purchase a scholarship in a business col- 
lege in that city (Salem). His uncle wishes 
me to pay for the scholarship and says ‘I 
think if he had the scholarship he would 
make good use of it.’ I think it would be 
for his best interest to have the scholarship 
and therefore ask the authority to purchase 
Sigg 

The highest peak of Herbert’s fund was 
reached in 1891 when it totalled $822.67. 
Although he was only seventeen, he was 
supporting himself at his uncle’s home in 
Oregon, and no funds were taken from his 
legacy in Iowa. His guardian makes this 
record: 

“During the past year, H. C. Hoover has 
supported himself by work in a real estate 
office in Salem, Oregon. He is an industri- 
ous and faithful boy, now in his eighteenth 
year. He wishes this fall to enter Stanford 
University, near San Francisco, Cal., and 
make mechanical engineering a specialty. 
I think it best for him to go there and 
respectfully ask the court to approve it.” 

Going to Leland Stanford University was 
Hoover’s first costly desire. Although he 
lived frugally in his freshman year, his 
school expenses, books and clothing cost 


Continued on page 486 














Graduating class of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity showing Hoover in reur row, second 
on right, wearing derby hat 
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Cheering Career of the Country Editor 


Functions of this phase of the ‘‘kourth Estate’ surveyed in a reminiscent meod by one of them—The 
contacts of the Editor of a Home Town Paper that came close to the hearts and life of the 
population in and outside of urban areas 


tions of my days as a _ beardless 

country editor, is it necessary to pro- 
claim why I am an irredeemable, irreclaim- 
able optimist? The details “herein recited” 
as read the welcome legal notices, the only 
copy that brought in cash at full rates, are 
merely a repetition of the experiences of 
thousands and even tens of thousands of 
country editors. They have fought, bled, 
lived and died, to keep the papers going 
that are now recognized as “paying pros- 
pects.” 

What a picture is revealed in the editor 
of a country weekly twenty years ago with 
a Washington hand press, a few fonts of 
bottle-cornered worn bourgeois type, an 
extra font of small pica for “briefs’”—wood 
type always “out of sorts!” He made his- 
tory. On the back of an envelope ripped 
wide open to give freedom to bills due, he 
utilized the white space for notes in chron- 
icling the news of the community. The red 
painted barn, and even the erection of a 
tiny building decorated with jig-sawed dia- 
mond or crescent, recently glorified in Chic 
Sale’s “Specialist’”—all found mention in 
the local column as the architectural tri- 
umphs of Jeremiah Jones, “expert carpenter 
and joiner.” 

In the continuance of these days I have 
always found more than I can do every 


R ‘tions of memories and _  associa- 





L. C. Hall, Wareham, Mass., Ex-President, 
Nat. Edit. Ass’n. 


successive twenty-four hours, but in all I 
ever have done or ever hope to do, and all 
the honors that may come to me in my work 
aS a Magazine editor or an author, adorned 
with college degrees, I count the distinction 
of being a thoroughly-seasoned, country 


By THE EDITOR 


newspaper editor as the basic achievement 
of my modest career. 
* * * 

These early experiences had rooted a 
habit of doing things for the thrill of 
seeing a record of it in the magic of print. 
Later, collateral to the exhilaration of 





George Dolliver, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Nat. Edit. Ass’n. 


“printing the news,” and keeping wide- 
open ears and eyes, is every form of mod- 
ern exploitation. 

Recording events, either on a scrap of 
paper or at the case, “making up” with 
pyramidical precision, short items first, and 
even watching that the quad lines trickled 
down in triangular exactness, I followed 
through with planer and mallet, “locking 
up” with a firm grip on the “shooting 
stick.” I saw the forms of the little paper 
put to bed on the press and then—grasping 
the handle of the old hand press with a 
sturdy right, whirling the form under with 
an effective left, throwing the tympan 
and fly aloft, I was absorbed in observing 
the “devil” across the press to see that 
“the color” was running even, and looked 
into the eyes of a blushing bride who had 
taken a country newspaper man to husband 
for better or worse. As she pushed the 
ink roller over the old tombstone that had 
somehow found its way into the print shop, 
do you wonder that I found inspiration 
that led on to the making of a confirmed 
optimist whose confessions are duly “here- 
inafter stated.” 

This beginning had followed a definite 
ambition of early childhood to become a 
printer’s devil and be able to chew tobacco 
professionally and own a real weekly news- 


paper, with my name at the masthead be- 
fore I was sixteen. “Secondly,” as the 
parson would have it, to run a daily news- 
paper at twenty-one before I voted. The 
drum cylinder arrived and the “daily” was 
launched with fear and trepidation, clad in 
the armor of “boiler plate” telegraph ser- 
vice, accompanied with an express bill 
C. O. D. every day. That made these three 
letters in the “case” unpopular. Later I 
found myself in the “Land of the C O D” 
trying to make the third port on my charted 
career, “to have some sort of a magazine 
at thirty.” 

Why and how I ever drifted to the state 
where the Pilgrim Fathers landed I have 
never been able to explain, but it was where 
the “Youth’s Companion” was published. 
This publication fired my ambition to be- 
come a publisher and editor of a magazine. 

Here real troubles began. Pay rolls and 
paper bills seemed to expand faster and at 
greater proportions than the “hot-air” 
balloon at the country fair. The process of 
gathering news was the same, only that it 
involved presidents, magnates, senators, 
governors, congressmen and even kings, 
queens and aces—all about the same sort 
of humans as folks in the home town, in- 
cluding the proportion of bob-tail and royal 
flushes. 


Struggles, and even 


disappointments 





H. C. Hotaling, St. Paul, Minn., Secretary, 
President, Nat. Edit. Ass’n. 


overwhelming sorrows came betimes, but 
somehow the sunshine of hopefulness burst 
through it all as the clouds passed by. 

My training in the country print-shop 
taught me to expect a large percentage of 
disappointments, because I had subscrip- 
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tions that were usually paid up when the 
“estate was settled” and the obituary notice 
printed. Under the watchful eyes of Doc 
Wasson, the big boss, and Hank Coggins, 
the “oathful” foreman, I first set the magic 
moveable type. It was a patent medicine 
“reading” notice, describing backache and 
stomach troubles, with the gruesome de- 
scription of an invalid cured by one bottle 
or two—and yet continued an optimist and 
persisted in keeping the cases “heaping 
full,” preferring distribution to the grind- 
ing click of setting type and handling the 
suggestive “sticks.” 

Pursuing the vocation of an all-round 
printer and editor, I chanced to meet 
William McKinley when he was on a stump- 
ing tour, and presented him the smootched 
proof of an editorial concerning him that 
I had put in type “at the case.” Later 
when I met him as President of the United 
States, he recalled marking my proof, elim- 
inating the “a” in “Mackinley” insisting 
upon his full Irish name. His kindly blue 
eves and gentle smile re-enforced my faith 
in humankind. When he gave me an 
“authorized” interview with the President 
of the U. S. A., named my magazine and 
christened my book “Heart Throbs,”—a 
few more pages were added to the bright 
side of my life’s ledgers. 

Year by year I have done a sort of mental 
bookkeeping and find that the good things 
that come to me total far more in net 
results than all my disappointments. Out 
of the trouble corners “Phoenix has arisen” 
from the bitter ashes, like a soaring eagle. 

Analyzed from every angle of experience, 
I feel the world is growing better and 
general conditions of human welfare im- 
proving. Meeting and mingling with all 
sorts of people has perhaps enabled me to 
understand myself. About all there is to 
human existence is people, and our voyage 
in life may be more pleasant if we find 
friendliness in the prevailing winds. 

After interviewing, writing and printing 
biographies of over nine thousand people, 
more or less prominent in the public eye, I 
find but a small percentage of difference 
in the personal measurements of the fur- 
iously famous and the average individual. 

The book “Heart Throbs” further con- 
firmed my optimism, when fifty thousand 
people responded to my appeal to send me 
their favorite bit of prose and verse. The 
prevailing tenor of the letters that came 
with these selections was good nature. 
Confidence in their own summary of their 
respective life experiences was marked, 
free from the ban of the scorner’s seat. 
Even the criticism of some editors of my 
“Heart Throbs” were so completely sar- 
castic that the reader interpreted them as 
unreserved and effusive praise. This indi- 
cates that the clouds of cynicism cannot 
withstand the sunshine of hopeful antici- 
pation that springs eternal in the human 
breast. 

—s * - 

At intervals, the magical periods of seven 
years in my young life, I have written 
personal impressions that prevailed at that 
particular age. Beginning on my four- 
teenth birthday and continuing on, ap- 
proaching the seventh inning, I find myself 
“stretching” with satisfaction as I glimpse 


at the score card, confident of winning the 
game in spite of “errors.” Best of all I 
find the impulse to push on for the “next 
game,” armed with a “rain check” that 
suggests the onward march of an optimist. 

Reviewing the evidence accumulated in 
this whirling life of relentless chasing 
celebrities, I discover that every man who 
ever won a measure of success is funda- 
mentally an optimist. In our own craft, 
Mr. Adolph Ochs of the New York Times, 
considered the best newspaper in the world, 
told me that his philosophy was based upon 
faith in himself, that enthusiasm essential 
in a country editor, never to look backward 
to celebrate anniversaries, but always 
concentrating upon the “next issue.” Then 
there was the late President Harding, who 
loved his newspaper work more than the 
high honors of the presidency. A galaxy of 
senators and congressmen assert that coun- 
try newspaper work is their real claim to 
any distinction they may have won. There 
is J. M. Beck, former Attorney General, 
and Rudyard Kipling who still quote inci- 
dents from early newspaper work as life 
inspirations. From the lips of J. Pierpont 
Morgan I heard the statement that no man 
can ultimately succeed in finance without 
being an optimist when the future of the 
nation is considered. William Dean 
Howells, John Hay, and Thomas Edison 
are noted as unswerving in their great ex- 
pectations, generated in a country news- 
papcr plant. The story of Henry Ford is 
an outstanding example of what concen- 
trated optimism means. From him I heard 
the story of how he exercised his faith in 
himself and his ideas almost every hour of 
the day during the critical period in his 
life when he was developing his objective of 
mass production. The story of Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, the boy in the mines, 
Charles M. Schwab, driving the mules in 
the steel mills, of “Jim’’ Davis, the puddler 
stripped to the waist, dreaming of a future 
in the heat of a furnace, Herbert Hoover, 
the orphan boy, who faced with the problem 
of earning his way through college became 
a laundry agent. 

At random, page after page from “Who’s 
Who” provides a confirmation that fame 
and distinction came to those who have 
achieved because of a constant confession of 
faith in themselves early in life. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, reared in early youth with 
a country newspaper as his main source of 
intelligence, had that supreme moment, 
positive affirmative decision, despite the 
negative sneers he met as the “flying fool” 
and Lindbergh’s optimism marked an epoch 
in aviation. The Wright Brothers had 
their first publicity and the announcement 
of an airplane in a country paper. The 
triumph of the “heavier than air” machine 
came from their bicycle shop next door to 
a newspaper office where the Wright boys 
repaired presses. 

The rule may have its exceptions, but it 
is as changeless as the law of gravitation. 
The lively imagery of anticipation usually 
precedes a realization—whatever that may 
prove to be. The reason why I find myself 
at three score an optimist ready to make 
confession upon any and all occasion, is 
perhaps because of my experiences and con- 
tacts with human beings beginning with 


the country newspaper days. What a 
wonderful life I have enjoyed, because of 
the opportunities given me to meet people, 
armed with pencil and paper and wide- 
opened eyes and ears, as I sought an expres- 
sion from Delphic oracles regarded as “in- 
terpreters of public opinion.” 

Are there any emoluments that can sur- 
pass the precious privileges that come to 
the country newspaper man who has 
recorded the births, that marked the census 
increase for generations, within the 
charmed area known as the home town? He 
rejoiced as the proud father passed the 
cigars—and left him one—he recorded the 
visits of the Dark Angel, when the “arc of 
the family circle” was broken. Tender and 
sympathetic were the printed words of the 
editor, neighbor and friends, recorded in 
the eulogistic obituary saved in many scrap 
books. Perhaps he was the one who raised 
the fund that provided the uniform for the 
boys in the Silver Cornet Band or Hose 
Company No. 1, and gave a “send-off” to 
the boys and girls as they left for college 
or to “take a ‘position’ in the metropolis.” 
Was ever a Fourth of July celebration held 
without the editor being requested “to raise 
funds” while others orated and paraded? 
He was chairman of the “fireworks” com- 
mittee. Then came the weddings, silver 
weddings and golden weddings, all recorded 
in the home paper, concluding optimistically 
“and a good time was had by all.” 

More precious that little sheet became to 
those who “moved away.” They watched 
for it in the mail and eagerly tore off the 
wrapper, looking for the names of the old 
friends living among the loved haunts of 
childhood, and those carried to the cemetery 
on the hill. Then there is that “forty 
years ago” column, in which you are start- 
led to find your own name appearing often 
as an “old settler.” The youth now attend- 
ing the new Brick School house may look 
up at the picture on the wall of the editor 
who presented be-ribboned diplomas year 
after year as belonging to past ages. The 
children of today wonder what sort of people 
lived in the old town when the first rail- 
road was’ built and the first telephones were 
put on the blink every night when the power 
plant operating the arc lights started with 
the dusk. They gathered at the “depot” 
when the train came in, with a picturesque 
view of corn cribs and elevators or they 


crowded around the newspaper office on. 


election night to hear the returns or to read 
the bulletins when some great national 
calamity befell. There were no radios then 
to disturb the chimes of the “cowbells in 
the pasture” and no motion pictures to 
consume the small change. It is the same 
old cast of characters or “dramatis per- 
sonae” as they put on an amateur theatrical 
program, much the same old play with new 
scenery and new acts reappearing with 
an array of new “props” for carrying on the 
great drama of life. 

In these later days, the country news- 
paper man is beginning to reap the benefits 
of his labor. They more thoroughly under- 
stand the advantages of cooperation and 
how to make their work more appreciated 
at home. But all this reward of prosperity, 


current and prospective, well-earned and 
is not comparable to the deep 
Conuinued on page 484 


deserved, 
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A Divorce Case Settled by a Gust of Wind 


How a lawyer facing a veiled client found the romance of his own life. enmeshed in a divorce case 


IGHTH floor, please.” The boy barely 
EK, caught the words as the woman 

stepped into the elevator. She was not 
the only woman among the men that 
crowded the lift to its limit. But she ap- 
peared remote from the others; there was 
an air about her that reminded one of the 
heroic Greek women, yet she possessed a 
subtle something that proclaimed, above 
beauty of form and feature, the woman. 


As she stepped out, she walked down the 
long corridor until a short turn brought her 
in front of a door which bore the inscrip- 
tion, “Robert Sherwood, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law.” She laid her hand 
upon the heavy brass doorknob, as if to 
obey the commonplace words beneath the 
name, “Walk in without knocking.” Then, 
suddenly, she snatched her hand from it 
and noiselessly retraced her steps. 


When she found herself in the street, she 
was breathing as if she had been running, 
her nostrils were quivering and the flush 
on her cheeks gleamed through the thick 
veil. She stood at the street corner for a 
moment, her car coming, but before it 
reached her a quick change swept over her 
face, and courage leaped into her eyes. 
Turning, she heard herself again repeating, 
“Eighth floor, please.” 

With abandon, she now turned the brass 
knob and walked into the outer office. A 
young man came forward. 


“I wish to see Mr. Sherwood,” 
answering his questioning look. 

“Mr. Sherwood is engaged and can’t be 
disturbed,” he said with an air of superior- 
ity. 

“But I must see him,” strength of pur- 
pose to dare stamped upon her high-bred 
features. “I’ll wait,’ she said, dropping 
into a chair. 

“It’s useless, madam,” said the clerk, with 
dogged determination to obey the command 
from the great lawyer not to disturb him 
under any circumstances. 

Further parley was interrupted by a voice 
coming from the inner office bidding the 
clerk to show the lady in. The woman 
recognized it. She had listened to it in the 
courtroom as the people were swayed by his 
eloquence. 

Sherwood arose, laying down some impor- 
tant legal papers as she entered. 

“You wish to see me?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I wish to see you,” she answered, 
struggling against the tremor in her voice. 

“Won’t you be seated?” he said with 
courteous kindness. “I’ll be at liberty as 
soon as I have prepared these papers for 
my typewriter,” taking up the documents 
he had just put down. 


she said, 


The tale is told in a charming w way 


By F. BINNEY DE FOREST, 


The woman grasped at the delay with a 
sense of relief, as she walked across the 
room and seated herself with her back to 
the open window, through which the in- 
articulate street noises far below drifted in 
and broke the death-like stillness of the 
room, except for the occasional rustle of 
moving paper. She had time to study the 
man, whose serene, massive strength of 
character was portrayed in the broad, high 
forehead and the deep-set, earnest eyes. 
The helplessness of her situation rushed 
upon her, and she shivered at the dire pos- 
sibilities of it. Presently a _ relieving 
thought came to her. It was for another’s 
happiness she had come, and that made 
her bold. Hope leaped into her heart even 
with the memory of those three warring 
years clutching at her soul; the wound 
fresh as if made but yesterday instead of 
long years ago. 

Her husband was not happy, and she saw 
it; then came the death-blow, not to her 
love, but to their union. She could see him 
now as he said: “I have a part to play in 
the world, and will not let any woman 
thwart my plans.” How those words bit 
and stung, and stifled her with the thought 
of what she might have been to him! How 
could she have failed him so? Now, she 
would make reparation, and in her brain 
beat the words and gave her strength. “Let 
not him that putteth his hand to the plow 
look backwards; Though the plowshare cut 
through the flowers of life to its fountains; 
Though it pass over the graves of the dead 
and the hearths of the living; it is the will 
of the Lord; and His mercy endureth for- 
ever!” 

“Copy those out at once.” It was the 
lawyer speaking to his typewriter. “They 
must catch the next San Francisco mail.” 

As the door closed upon the young lady 
he turned toward his waiting client. “A 
gentlewoman!” was his mental comment 
upon her. 


“What can I do for you?” he asked, seat- 
ing himself not far from her, and drop- 
ping into the low and confidential tone of 
the legal adviser. 

“T want to see you about—about getting 
a divorce from my husband.” She did not 
look at him as she spoke. 


“You wish to consult me about getting a 
divorce?” He repeated, surprise in his 
tone.” 


“Yes,” she answered calmly. 

The line deepened between his brows, 
and his expression changed. He disliked 
such cases. 

“That’s a pity,” 
ag 


“Tell me about 
“Why do 


he said. 
His voice was sympathetic. 


» 


~ 
‘ 


~ 


you. want a divorce?” questioning her with 
that legal-habit of getting at the bottom of 
things. ‘“‘Does your husband drink?” 

“T think not,” she answered, with a barely 
perceptible start. 

The lawyer looked puzzled. 
used violence toward you?” 

“Oh, no!” she cried, with a little pathetic 
smile at the utter absurdity of such a ques- 
tion. 

“Tell me your ground for complaint,” he 
said, kindly. 

“He went away a long, long time ago!” 
An air of retrospection clung to the woman, 
as she paused for an instant, “and I—I— 
wish to be free.” 

The lawyer shifted his position. 
story, he 
woman. 


“How about yourself?” he asked quizzi- 
cally. 

“Oh, I can get along,” 
“but he needs a home. A woman can bring 
a home-feeling into the place where she 
lives, no matter how insignificant it may 
be. A man can’t.” 

“T guess you’re right,” said Sherwood, 
and a sad smile came into his eyes and made 
them tender. “But I would rather not help 
you,” the smile was lost in a frown now, 
“to give him an opportunity to make an- 
other home. He couldn’t anyway,” he ap- 
pended under his breath. “I would rather 
help mend this broken one. I advise you 
strongly to try to win him back. If he’s a 
man, he’ll be glad of the chance to return.” 

In the woman’s face there was a kind of 
waking fright mingled with a half-blind 
wonderment as she answered, “I did try, 
once—but my letters were returned to me 
unopened.” 

Robert Sherwood’s face was full of com- 
passion as he said, “Tell me all.” 

The woman’s hands worked nervously, 
and her voice was vibrant with emotion as 
she began: 


“We were both young, and loved each 
other truly, and for twelve months we were 
happy.” A faint flush crept over her face 
as the memory of that perfect year came 
back. “After a while; I can’t explain how, 
but discord wedged itself in, and I was im- 
patient.” The flush had given place to pal- 
lor now. “He was devoted to his work, 
and I—I think I was jealous of that devo- 
tion.” She winced, but spoke steadily. “So 
we missed what I had dreamed of all my 
life, companionship; because of the lack of 
that rare endowment among women, adapta- 
bility. After he was gone I saw it all; 
how a man first and last wants in a wife 
a comrade—a comradeship that will love 


“Has he ever 


The old 
thought—the self-sacrifice of 


she said bravely, 
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his work, his life, whatever he is interested 
in.” Suddenly she realized that she was 
talking to an attorney, and what he wanted 
was facts, not what she had learned in the 
long stretch of time since the then and the 
now. She recovered herself and went on. 

“By and by the bickering grew into a 
real warfare; then! came the parting.” 

She could not bring herself to go over 
the details of that last day. 

“After a while—” her voice caught in 
her throat, and was only a breath, as she 
continued—“a baby boy came with his 
father’s eyes and brow, and I had some- 
thing to live for and to—to do. Oh, there 
is so much to tell!” she cried, pausing as 
if tired. 

“Go on,” pleaded the lawyer, 
sionately. 


“My son,” the words left her lips with a 
caress, “grew strong. I told him of his 
father, how he had to go away, but some 
day he would come back to baby and mother. 
His father’s face was ever before me. I 
told the child the things I wanted to tell 
his father; how I longed for him. I taught 
the boy that he must go to his father and 
say: ‘I am your son and my mother is wait- 
ing for you.’ I knew he would come back 
for his son’s sake, for he had longed for a 
son. And I would tell him he need not be 
afraid, for the other woman was quite gone. 
She had to go in order to make his son what 
he ought to be.” Only a glimmer of the 
wax-like face could the lawyer catch 
through the thick folds of her loose veil. 

“At last the looked-for time was near. 
My bonny boy would be three years old 
next day, and on that day we were to go.” 

The expression on the lawyer’s face was 
earnest as he leaned forward, one hand rest- 


compas- 


ing upon his knee, the other on the back of 
his chair. 

“That last night,” he recognized a break 
in the woman’s voice, “I told my boy again 
and again just how his father would look; 
how strong and how grand, and how proud 
he would be of his son, and I would be wait- 
ing for them.” She caught her breath 
sharply. “That night my boy was taken ill, 
and—and before his birthday eve he was 
dead.” 


The lawyer’s hand went to his eyes. 

“T thought I must go too,” she went on, 
“but women live through everything. When 
I felt strong enough, I wrote my son’s 
father, but my letters were returned un- 
opened. How I ached to say to him, ‘I un- 
derstand. I have had the vision.’ But I 
learned my lesson too late,—some do, you 
know. Still, richer than he, I have the 
memory of—of baby arms clinging to my 
neck, and moist baby kisses. Then the 
new creature in me spoke, ‘He needs com- 
panionship and a home, and I can give them 
to him by making him free.’ That is all,” 
she breathed. 


For a moment neither stirred nor spoke. 
Sherwood was so abandoned to thought that 
he did not notice how long the silence was. 

When he spoke he said, “Men are bung- 
lers; they hold in their coarse hands a 
woman’s throbbing, loving heart as if it 
were wood.” He arose and walked twice 
across the room. Then he came and stood 
before his client and went on: “I had a 
friend, a man, who had a similar story. He 
was not happy with his wife, and they 
parted. They had let that precious thing 
‘that many waters cannot quench,’ slip out 
of their lives. I think the man was to 
blame. He began to think so, too, after 


they had lived apart some years, and he had 
come to himself. Then he said, ‘I will go 
to her and ask forgiveness, and we will 
begin all over.’ He set off eagerly. When 
he got there they told him she was dead. 
He never had the chance to try again. Take 
my advice.” He spoke earnestly. “You 
have the power, I feel sure, to win him 
back” He went on quickly, not giving her 
time to express her resistance, expounding, 
elucidating with the directness of a man 
sure he is right. 

The woman’s composure almost broke as 
his calm, resolute voice swept on. Once she 
put out her hands as if to ward it off. 
When he ceased she came to her feet with 
a swift motion; her slender figure, clad 
in black, standing out like a silhouette 
against the mellow light of the late after- 
noon sun. As lawyer and client stood fac- 
ing each other, a sudden gust of wind with 
daring audacity leaped through the window 
and twisted and tore at the woman’s loose 
veil and wrenched it from her face. 


“Mildred!” he breathed, staring at her 
with his hungering eyes. “Is it you?” 

She only smiled for answer, standing with 
the nimbus of the Holy Mother illuminat- 
ing her face and filling the room. 

“Mildred,” he burst forth, “I never saw 
your letters, and they told me you were 
dead.” 

“T have come to life,” she said tenderly. 

He put out his hands toward her. 
“Come!” he cried. 

“Oh, Robert, Robert!” 

He took her in his arms, the new sacred- 
ness about her overflowing in his heart. 
“Tell me more about my son,” he said, his 
face quivering, as they sat down side by 
side. 





Cheering Career of the Country 


sense of gratification that comes to a news- 
paper man when he realizes that “what he 
knows” is first-hand information. He has 
seen his home town grow with his paper 
and observed and sought information re- 
lentlessly. Observation and information co- 
ordinated make for intelligence. When you 
ask a newspaper man about his town he 
knows—because he knows the people, their 
goings and comings. He is something of 
a composite of all the professions, vocations 
and pursuits of the town, a confidant of 
the “Kingfish” and the brothers of the 
“Mystic Knights of the Sea,” as well as the 
Ladies Aid and “Happy Are We” Social 
Circle and he can tell you family history 
and comment on faction feuds. Attending 
baptisms, weddings, funerals, prize-fights, 
country fairs, every sort of a public gather- 
ing and every kind of a celebration, to say 
nothing of the circus, the country editor 
is a general all-round “joiner” of every 
organization in town and has been kept 
busy paying dues. If there is a Chamber of 
Commerce existing he knows about it—or 
can tell you where it is buried, and who 
was on the printed list of the committee 
and who did the work. With such an array 
of distinctions, “ye editor,” even if he 
evolves into reportorial work in the metro- 
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politan newspaper, digs his way into the 
heaps of country exchanges for original 
ideas. Arthur Brisbane, considered a great 
editor—and who admits the soft impeach- 
ment—is so because he knows how to relate 
people to things, but even the mighty Bris- 
bane insists that the country editor keeps 
the mainsprings of individual aspiration in 
working order. 

The full-orbed glory of Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion of moveable type is holding its own, 
premier place in human progress. All the 
collateral methods of modern exploitation 
and public information come back in some 
way to the printed word. Whether it be a 
radio program, a moving picture, aviation 
achievement, market reports, sports or com- 
ment on the arts, the newspaper confirms 
what we may hear or see as we race along 
in every-day routine. 

While newspapers may seem to drift 
toward the impersonal, there never was a 
time when human-interest stories and per- 
sonality counted so much. The same inher- 
ent craving for gossip prevails on Broadway 
as it does on Main Street. Metropolitan 
newspapers are filled with the same sort of 
hearsay that forms the basic current con- 
versations—it even includes weather re- 
ports. 


Editor 


As the successor of the chronicles in 
papyrus, the country newspaper serves a 
human necessity from the time it is read 
until it reposes under the carpet or upon 
the pantry shelf. Its purpose is utilitarian, 
and the world as well as Will Rogers still 
gives as the source of most of its informa- 
tion the oft-repeated and never-ending re- 
sponse “I saw it in the paper.” The news- 
paper man remains the uncrowned ruler of 
the Fourth Estate, which Napoleon, with 
his conquering armies, proclaimed a most 
vital power in human affairs. 

* * + 

In every crisis, the phalanx of patriotic 
editors has stood foursquare to every 
assault upon American institutions, at home 
and abroad. The country newspaper office 
usually contains a flag in its inventory to 
unfurl on national holidays. 

In a vision of the future, I see fadeless 
stars in a field of blue glowing with the 
flowers of every State in the Union where 
the country newspaper editor has carried 
aloft the ensign of friendliness with an 
optimism that overwhelms the wails of 
carping critics of our day and generation. 
Confessions that are “good for the soul” 
come with a floral choral of friendship and 
greetings of good cheer to my fellow editors. 
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Ayer Edifice a Tribute to Advertising 


The home of the house of Ayer expresses a motif in architecture that is an appropriate tribute to 
the ideals of advertising in these swift-moving times—The building occupied by the Ayer 
organization is devoted exclusively to exploitation in every phase 


OMEHOW I felt I was in the focal center, 
s blending past, present and future, when 
I found myself within the walls of the 
House of Ayer in the city of Philadelphia, 
U.S. A. 

From historic Washington Square, laid 
out by William Penn, diagonally opposite 
Independence Hall, where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed and the Liberty 
Bell rang out, I looked upon a towering and 
impressive building. It suggested the tri- 
umphs of ancient and modern architec- 
ture, possessing beauty and dignity, that 
made me feel that I was glimpsing an 
example of the glorious present marking 
the trend of the future in expressing 
ideals and purposes in buildings, harking 
back to age-old aspirations of human kind. 
The graceful outlines of the structure 
with its retreating upper stories, adorned 
with classic symbolic figures, seemed to 
herald the impressive motif expressed in 
this distinctive bit of modern architecture. 

Outward and inward the idea of Truth 
represented in the open book, with the 
swift winged messenger of exploitation 
at hand, seemed to eloquently express 
the genius of the age. 


In the towering heights of the lobby 
of rusticated limestone, my attention was 
arrested by the striking and original 
presentation of suggested thought. The 
figures in the frieze were poring over the 
two open books. In the center radiated 
the sun as the source of inspiration, 
illuminating two seated figures represent- 
ing executives, and on the opposite side 
a twain that suggested ‘‘Art’’ and “Writ- 
ing,’ while at each end were two other 
figures symbolizing Youth. The panels of 
the door modeled in low-relief chronicled 
the activities of various departments 
of the House of Ayer even more definitely 
than the ancient Egyptians indicated 
events in their mystic hieroglyphics. 
Centering on the huge windows were three 
panels outlining the history of the N. W. 
Ayer Son organization, with the plough, the 
lamp and the third glowing with the sugges- 
tion of the future. One feels that ‘‘he must 
think as he goes’’ in observing the panels on the 
elevator doors and the carvings on the walls, 
which help to provide that atmosphere of art 
and comfort that is so clearly apparent in 
every detail of the structure. 

On the twelfth floor I found Mr. Wilfred 
Fry, president of the organization, deeply 
immersed in his work. While waiting, I had 
a glimpse from the windows overlooking the 
park. The building seemed to sit in an open 
space reserved for all time; in front was the 
historic Washington Park and in the rear 
below was Governor Morris’s old Colonial 
home, redolent with romance and history, a 


cherished landmark of Philadelphia, that will 
defy destruction and remain a shrine of 
Revolutionary days. At this height I looked 
across to the opposite wing into the orna- 
mental figures and decorative designs that 
gave a sweeping suggestion of Time’s onward 
march from the architecture of the days of 
Babylon and the Pharoahs. Far removed 
from the madding crush, the building stands 
out aloof—a stately reminder of progress. 
The equitable warmth of the building on 


~~ 





Building of N.W. Ayer & Son at historic 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 


that cold day made me wonder about the 
heating, and I soon discovered that it was 
the first building of its kind to be heated 
perfectly without even the suggestion of a 
protruding or clicking radiator. 

The foundation stone was laid on the 
eightieth anniversary of the birth of the 
founder of the firm, the late F. Wayland 
Ayer. On this oceasion Mr. Wilfred W. 
Fry, his successor, made most modest and 
befitting dedicatory remarks that reflected 
the spirit of the institution: 

“In preparing for this new building, we 
took ample time for planning; we have 
sought to let purpose and material control 
design, to mould form to decoration rather 
than decoration to form, and to approach 


architecture through logical, structural chan- 
nels. We believe this new home will fulfill 
in completeness, efficiency, comfort and 
simple dignity all that we can hope for in this 
modern structure of steel and stone. It is 
safe to assume that with such a building, 
planned, arranged and equipped to meet our 
particular needs, with facilities co-ordinated 
by many years of experience, in the light of 
modern practice and with the help of modern 
mechanical devices, our service to our clients 
should be measurably quickened and 
broadened.” 

Now I was face to face with the one 
upon whom the executive responsibilities 
of the organization rested. With cheery 
enthusiasm he made a tour of the build- 
ing with me. What first impressed me 
was the spirit of the people within the 
building. It was like one large family. 
On the thirteenth floor—“lucky number” 
—wasan assembly hall and cafeteria where 
the family of eight hundred and sixty 
people foregather for recreation and social 
contact. The view of Philadelphia and the 
Delaware River with its shipping, seemed 
like a magic panorama of progress. This 
group of Ayers has been growing steadily 
since Mr. F. W. Ayer launched the enter- 
prise in 1869, with a purpose and a trade- 
mark and a slogan—‘‘Keeping Everlast- 
ingly at it Brings Success,”’ that has be- 
eome world-famous and a basic principle 
in the modern science of advertising. 

* * * 

There seemed to be no dark corners in 
the new building, for the light rays were 
diffused from above and below, blending 
into the softness of all-pervading sunlight. 
Even the walls with the play of light, 
indirect and direct, created a magical 
effect of cheerfulness. 

The greetings to Mr. Fry as we passed 
from floor to floor further emphasized the 
spirit of the company that gathers there 
to do work which reaches millions of 
readers of the printed page, and on 
the radio. 

It was altogether homey, but there were 
real scientific tests made on what appeals 
and pays in advertising to reach the home 
tribunal. Results to serve the people as well 
as these charts in modern industry and com- 
merce are the concentrated objectives indica- 
tive in every process of the daily routine in 
this building. 

When I appreciated that this work is con- 
centrated and directed under one roof and a 
very distinctive roof at that, I realized that 
I was in one of the largest and oldest adver- 
tising agencies in the world. The offices now 
extend even to dear old London town, where 
the ideals of the Guild Hall still prevail as 
thorough sturdy handicraft and workman- 
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ship. As I passed through the building I 
noted copywriters at work, and artists busy 
with their brushes, while the business organ- 
ization was keeping the records of millions 
of business every year with scarcely the un- 
necessary rustle of a sheet of paper. What 
marvels are being accomplished in this won- 
derful age of business. 


Here the one dominating thought seemed 
to ve to make the advertising pay the adver- 
tiser and expand business on a solid founda- 
tion. It enlisted the inspiration of genius 
working toward a common purpose, co-or- 
dinating observation and information to the 
fundamental phases of service. This in- 
cludes a close study of the eustomer’s history, 
product, market, distribution, sales volume 
and cost, organization and policies; past and 
present advertising and the competition con- 
fronting them; in other words, making a real 
laboratory analysis, and developing a plan or 
program that will function for results. With 
all the X-ray processes of modern business, 
research is pursued to the nth degree before 
launching a campaign, established on sound 
policies to be pursued over a period of years 
with the exhilarating plan of ‘keeping ever- 
lastingly at it.”” In one room I found a 
library of many thousand volumes pertaining 
to all subjects collateral to advertising, not 
overlooking reliable statistics and reports of 
government bureaus. All of this is utilized 
by the plans department, before the copy 
department is brought into action. The 
primary recognition is that business is busi- 
ness, and that the printed word must interest 
and convince. Every sort of experience is 
brought into play, trying to solve the age-old 
question of ‘What do the people want?” and 
“What will they want next?” 


Then comes that magic process of “‘layout”’ 
in the art bureau, where the best artists of 
the world are secured to carry out the design, 
and make the drawings in their own studios, 
whether it be in the United States or in Spain 
or Italy. Already many artists of interna- 
tional reputation have contributed to the 
advertising production of this agency in its 
appeal for beauty which often proves a prac- 
tical utility. It may be in the designing of 
packages or cartons as well as advertisements. 
All along the line, the best that can be ob- 
tained is sought to perfect a complete cam- 
paign. 


One department that naturally interested 
me was the print shop, where the very latest 
in the “art preservative’ was in evidence in 
the production of sixteen thousand advertise- 
ments every year. The sixty-three well- 
ce families of “‘type,’’ including seven 





Panel indicrting the motif of decoration of 
N. W. Ayer & Son Building 


hundred ‘faces,’ are in evidence. The man- 
ner and method of putting these ‘movable 
types” together reflected the glory of Guten- 
berg, when he invented printing. Every 
detail is given a microscopic test and inspec- 
tion by the proofreader. Another room that 
fascinated me was where the boys were 
opening the mail bags and filing copies of the 


thousands of newspapers and magazines con- 
taining advertisements. There are prob- 
ably more publications received every day in 
this one spot than any other in the world, for 
this agency insists on having the entire pub- 
lication as a voucher in checking up the order 
for advertising. 

What a thrill it gave me to realize one or 
other of my own publications had been com- 
ing continuously to this firm for over forty- 
five years! 

There was to me a welcome odor of paper 
and printer’s ink contained in papers and 
periodicals printed in many languages, com- 
ing from all parts of the world. 

Altogether the N. W. Ayer & Son, Incor- 
porated, seemed to be unique and distinctive. 
It is the co-ordinated purposefulness of a 
practical university in action. The list of 
customers reads like a ““Who’s Who,” dating 
back to the days of the beginnings of adver- 
tising and large corporations. The first sen- 
sation that came with the heralding of 
‘“Uneeda”’ Biscuit, when a new combination 
word was coined and added to the lexicon of 
business, the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany here began its advertising, blazing the 
pathway for other large companies. Henry 
Ford issued advertising statements that 
almost marked the beginning of the automo- 
bile industry. Who can ever forget the 
broadside campaign of page advertisements 
that startled the world some years ago, when 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post set the pace to woo readers by 
the millions. Significant is the motto of the 
firm, for the customers of N. W. Ayer seem 
to insist on “keeping everlastingly with Ayer.” 
Under this one protecting roof, like the magic 
carpet, marvels and miracles in business suc- 
cess have come to pass, if viewed from the 
horoscope of anticipations three score years 
ago when the business was founded. 

The sturdy battalion of eight hundred and 
sixty employees of the N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Incorporated, keep ever before them the objec- 
tives that must be possessed in order to win 
and establish public confidence and loyalty 
for their own allies. This is a natural corol- 
lary to the inner loyalties of the organization 
that is keeping step with the onward march 
of progress and the enduring ideals that have 
and always will bring about a betterment of 
life in the living. 





Life Insurance Helped to Educate 


$447.94 in addition to the funds he earned 
himself. His guardian approved of his 
desire to get a higher education and at the 
end of the first year Mr. Tatum reported: 

“During part of the summer, H. C. 
Hoover has been assisting in a state geo- 
logical survey under Brother Bramer, 
whom he considers one of the best geologists 
in the United States. He wishes to con- 
tinue his studies at Leland Stanford and 
make geology a specialty. I think it best 
for him to continue his studies at said uni- 
versity and respectfully ask the approval of 
the court.” 

College won, and Hoover continued an- 
other year during which he received $320.47 


Continued from page 434 


from his guardian to apply on his expenses. 
In addition, he supplemented these funds 
with his own work, according to Mr. Tat- 
um’s report: 

* * * 

“During the school year, Herbert C. 
Hoover was a student at Leland Stanford 
University. During vacation he was em- 
ployed by one of the professors to assist in 
the state geological survey in Arkansas. 
For this he was credited with six months 
university work. He also received during 
this time $65 per month.” 

In his junior year, his funds he decreased 
to a little more than $100 and the $90 of this 
for school expenses. Mr. Tatum praises 


a President 


him in his last report to the court: “Herb- 
ert C. Hoover is making excellent progress 
at Stanford University. Although his 
funds in my care are about exhausted, yet 
he is ambitious to complete his course at 
the university, and I think he will succeed 
as he is frugal, industrious and energetic.” 

In August 11, 1895, Herbert Hoover was 
21 years old. There remained of his legacy 
just $12.72, and in the closing of the ac- 
counts, this fund was spent for miscellan- 
eous items. By careful management, his 
Quaker guardian had made his small legacy 
stretch over a period of eleven years, and 
supply a good education to a boy who was 
willing to help himself. 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 


poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


GEORGE C. TYLER 


The Eminent Theatrical Producer Recalls 
an old-time Recitation as a heart throb 


It has been said that to know the dra- 
matic story of Broadway is to know human 
nature in all its aspects. Certainly not 
many blocks of any city streets has been so 
much of tragedy and comedy, so much of 
glittering success and dismal failure, so 
many lifted into a life of fame, luxury and 
content nor so many doomed to lose sight of 
all that would make life dear. A theatrical 
manager of many years experience knows 
this, and George C. Tyler who has contacted 
so many dramatic lights and has been the 
moving power behind so many successes. 
has a broad education in the human side of 
life. 

It seems to be the rule that many of New 
York’s theatrical managers and impres- 
sarios have come—like Lochinvar—out of 
the west. Mr. Tyler was born in Circle- 
ville, Ohio in 1867, and was educated in 
public and private schools in Chilicothe in 
the state where eight presidents were born. 

After his residence in a cosmopolitan city, 
engaged in all kinds of activities connected 
with the stage, he has had none too much 
time for the study of poetry, but recalls one 
old favorite—in fact one that he cannot for- 
get because he chose it for his declamation 
in school. A tender heart memory is associ- 
ated with “Bingen on the Rhine” which was 
written by Caroline Norton, the wife of a 
police magistrate of London. 

One of Mr. Tyler’s latest interests is the 
management of William Gillette’s revival of 
Sherlock Holmes. This venture is welcome 
to the present and previous generations who 
are thrilled at the intense situations of the 
drama, and alge it comes as “something 
new” for youngsters to enjoy. 

In his office at the Amsterdam Theatre he 
was casting for several plays. The com- 
ments on the abilities and qualities of the 
various actors would have made interesting 
reading—for he has their records. An 
idealist, he insisted that there had not been 
a new actor for the last fifteen years; that 
modern plays were not creating actors, as 
in the old days when the theatre was free 
from the competition of sound pictures and 
other distractions; when acting was an art 
and not an action. Success was thena chieved 
through a process of apprenticeship and 
a broad understanding of the stage and 
human nature. “This is the age of spec- 
ialists and we cast accordingly,” said he. 

Many school boys recall the trembling 
knees and the self-conscious agony that was 
felt when reciting “Bingen on the Rhine” 


and trying to achieve some gesture or some 
emotional tone to amaze the listening room. 


A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears. 

But a comrade stood beside him while his life’s 
blood ebbed away 

And bent, with pitying glances to hear what 
he might say. 


The dying soldier faltered, as he took that 
comrade’s hand 

And he said, “I never more shall see my own, 
my native land. 


Take a message and a token, to some distant 
friends of mine 


For I was born at Bingen, at Bingen on the 
Rhine. 


Tell my brothers and companions when they 
meet and crowd around 


To hear my mournful story in the pleasant 
vineyard ground 

That we fought the battle bravely and when 
the day was done 


Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath 
the setting sun. 


And midst the dead and dying were some 
grown old in wars 

The death wound on their gallant breasts, the 
last of many scars. 


But some were young and suddenly beheld 
life’s morn decline 


And one had come from Bingen—fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


ae **K **K 


Tell my mother that her other sons shall 
comfort her old age, 


And I was aye a truant bird, that though his 
home a cage; 


For my father was a soldier, and even as a 
child 


My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of 
struggles fierce and wild; 

And when he died and left us to divide the 
scanty hoard 


I let them take whate’er they would, but kept 
my father’s sword, 

And with boyish love I hung it where the 
bright light used to shine 


On the cottage wall at Bingen—calm Bingen 
on the Rhine. 


* * * 


NEWCOMB CARLTON 


The President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company finds Kipling’s “If” a 
chart and inspiration in rough seas 


Surrounded by paintings and models of 
old sailing ships, a very rare collection, I 
found Mr. Newcomb Carlton, President of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
about the busiest man in New York, and 
yet there was no fuss or feathers about it. 
He must have had ancestors of the Viking 
order, or at least those who sailed the seas. 
Having just returned from Washington 
where he had been four hours before the 
Senate Committee, giving them information 
about organizations corporate and incorpor- 
ate that impressed the members of the Com- 


mittee very much, he was in a poetic mood. 
A frank advocate of competition, his testi- 
mony was illuminating, fragments of which 
were read with much interest in the news- 
papers. 

Ever since Newcomb Carlton has been the 
executive head of the Western Union, there 
has been an aggressive and broad policy of 
administration apparent. Digging into 
every nook and corner he put things in ship- 
shape order, down to the uniform and regu- 
lations of the messenger boys and making 
tidy the tiniest office of the W. U. The 
dominant idea was that in union or coop- 
eration there was strength. 

On his desk, tucked away under a glass 
top, I saw a copy of Kipling’s “If.” I asked 
him if it was his favorite poem. With a 
frankness characteristic of the man, he 
said “No, I cannot say that it is a favor- 
ite poem, but it is one that stands by—one 
that comes in mighty handy when the seas 
are rolling high. If you are the target 
of abuse it makes you feel like holding 
up and pushing ‘full speed’ ahead. The 
lines are not romantic or tenderly poetic, 
but they serve as a chart and reveal a prac- 
tical purpose of poetry. One verse is 
enough, but two are better.” 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 


ou, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 


wise; 
eee **K xk 
If you can walk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 


Or walk with kings nor lose the common 


touch, 
If neither foes nor loving hands can hurt you, 
If all men count with you but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth, and everything that’s in it, 
And which is more—you’ll be a MAN, my son, 


Putting on his hat and coat, we walked 
down Broadway, discussing poetry of every 
shade and degree, with a mention of Gray’s 
“Elegy” as we passed the Trinity Church- 
yard. The faces of the surging crowds at 
noontime were a study, all evidently intent 
on something to eat. We walked a long dis- 
tance, but it did not seem far, because we 
kept step and were oblivious of the jangling 
confusion. Why not? We were in the 


Elysium fields of poetry in an environment 
of the brick and mortar of Wall Street. 
Born in Elizabeth, N. J., the same town 
from whence came President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, he is a trustee of Columbia Uni- 
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versity. Beginning life as a mechanical en- 
gineer in Buffalo he was director of works 
at the Pan-American Exposition, and later 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. Although a director in many com- 
panies, his record as chief executive of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company marks 
the crowning achievement of his busy 
career. 
* * 7 


HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


The Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Revels in Walter Scott’s 
poems as his heart throb 


“Because he is so gloriously human!” 

That was the reply of a prominent poli- 
tician when asked why everyone likes 
Nicholas Longworth. 

That is not the only reason why the 
Speaker of the House came to the dignified 
offices at fifty-six. The qualities of good 
nature and fairness were backed by the 
sound policies that are enduring. 

In the long line of men of ability who 
have preceded Nicholas Longworth, there 
have been differing characteristics and 
equipments. The office itself is second only 
to that of President and Vice-President, 
and Speaker Longworth himself voices what 
he considered the most important require- 
ments for the office. He gives: 

“Cooperation involving a willingness on 
the part of individual members to give and 
take for the common good. Second, strong 
leadership with party responsibility and 
third, a strict adherence to rules permitting 
a majority to function.” 

Out of these fundamental requirements, 
the Speaker has always stressed party re- 
sponsibility as the most important. 

Speaker Longworth has been blessed with 
the temperament that makes and _ holds 
friends. He has a droll wit and has inheri- 
ted both good blood and a keen mind. Well 
tailored, well-groomed, and always set up, 
he was never aloof, but easy of approach 
and tolerant of those who fell short of his 
ideals. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was born in 
1869, there are traditions of aristocratic 
significance attached to the old home and 


name. He was “fortunate in the selection 
of his parents.” His forbears were noted 
for achievement and for the widest 
charities. 


Young Nicholas came to Harvard and 
made a host of friends. He graduated 
from the Harvard Law School as well as 
that of Cincinnati and was admitted to the 
bar in 1894. He made the usual political 
journey through the House and Senate of 
his native state, and became a member of 
the fifty-eighth and sixty-second Congresses, 
being re-elected to the seventieth. He was 
floor leader before he became Speaker and 
that important office well schooled him for 
his arduous work. Persistence and a steady 
willingness for team work has made his 
pathway very direct. 

Speaker Longworth’s father and grand- 
father were lovers of poetry. The grand- 
father knew almost every line of Shake- 
speare, and could recite entire plays. His 
father was a lover of Scott’s work. Nicho- 
las Longworth gave me “Marmion” as his 


cherished poem. The versification itself is 
attractive for its music and smooth rhythm 
and the drama of the poem of Flodden Field 
is stirring enough to fix itself in the youth- 
ful mind. Many a school boy on declama- 
tion day has communicated his thrill to the 
listening scholars with the lines: 


“And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any Lord in Scotland here 
Lowland or Highland, far and near,— 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied!” 


History, drama and romance are to be 
found if one but goes on from smooth open- 
ing lines, so descriptive of an ancient castle: 


Day set on Norham’s castled steep 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep 

And Cheviot’s mountain lone; 

The battled towers, the donjon keep 

The loop hole grates, where captives weep 

The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone. 


The warrior’s on the turrets high 

Moving athwart the evening sky 

Seemed forms of giant height; 

Their armor as it caught the rays 

Flashed back again the western blaze 
In lines of dazzling light 


* ~ * 


H. ROSS AKE 


The State Treasurer of Ohio does not 
wander far from Gray’s Elegy to 


choose his favorite poem 


In the State Capitol of Ohio, designated 
by a distinctive turret tower, H. Ross Ake 
in the year 1929 was the “Keeper of the 
Strong Box,” in other words, the Treasurer 
of the State. He hails from Canton, Ohio, 
and was born on a farm in Osnaburg Town- 
ship, near the city made famous as the 
home of President McKinley, and attended 
a typical country school, which was pre- 
sided over by college undergraduates who 
laid aside their regular course to earn 
money by teaching to go on with their edu- 
cation. Graduating from the Eastman Na- 
tional Business College, he read law for a 
year and entered a real business career by 
establishing a complete office system in a 
growing plumbing establishment. 

In the meantime, Ross Ake was taking a 
lively interest in politics, but never relin- 
quished his love of literature and the writ- 
ing of poems. He was elected President and 
Treasurer of the Canton Morris Plan Bank 
and served for two years in the State Senate 
and as Chairman of the State Americaniza- 
tion work, which has become a part of the 
educational system of the state. The plan 
brought over thirty thousand foreign-born 
people beyond school age to the evening 
schools. As a member of the Methodist 
Church to which President McKinley be- 
longed, he has fulfilled the traditions of four 
generations of American citizens, owning 
and managing the same one hundred and 
sixty acre farm that has been in the Ake 
name for 115 years. 

Familiar with every form of farm work, 
he knows something about the spirit of 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, and when he was 
made State Treasurer by Governor Cooper, 
the universal verdict of those who knew 
Ross Ake was that an outstanding citizen 





had accepted an important office in the state 
of Ohio. 

Despite the busy days of his official work, 
he harkened unto my request and responded 
in his own genial way: 

“My favorite poem is Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ I 
think I may be pardoned for commenting 
on it in my own way, for it is these virtues 
that have made appeal to me: 


The sweetest music, sweetest song, 
That ever charmed the ear, 

Is sweet because its melody 

Is simple, plain and clear, 


The plainest words, the clearest thoughts, 
The simplest, modest truths 

Are they that shine as brighest lights, 
And deepest sorrow soothes. 


“My favorite poet is Shakespeare. I 
read much of it long before I could under- 
stand it. One quotation impressed me when 
but a small boy and has remained through 
the years an an ever ready help in many 
an emergency. It is from Henry the Sixth, 
King Henry speaking:” 


Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just 
And naked he, the locked up in steel, whose 
Conscience with injustice is corrupted. 


* * * 


HECTOR FULLER 


The popular author and newspaper man 
selects one of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poems as a heartful lay 


After experiences in sailing the seten 
seas as a sailor before the mast, rounding 
Cape Horn and visiting nearly all the con- 
tinents on earth, young Hector Fuller de- 
cided that the U. S. A. was the place in 
which to grow up and launch a career. 
Starting in at farming in Nebraska in the 
days of draught and despair, he left the 
prairie seas for the rolling billows of a 
newspaper career, landing in Indianapolis. 
Here he became the great friend and con- 
fidant of James Whitcomb Riley and it was 
natural that he should choose one of the 
poems of the Hoosier poet as his favorite. 
It is “When She Comes Home.” 


When she comes home again! A thousand ways 

I fashion to myself, the tenderness 

Of my glad welcome; I shall tremble—yes, 

And touch her, as when first,jn the old days 

I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 

Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet 
distress 

Then silence; and the perfume of her dress; 

The room will sway a little and a haze 

Clog even sight,—soul sight, even—for a space 

And tears, yes, and the ache here in the throat 

To know that I so ill deserve the place 

Her arms make for me; and the sobbing note 

I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 

Again is hidden in the old embrace. 


“After sipping all sorts of poetry and 
browsing in the fields of profound thought 
now and then, I find that this poem of 
Riley’s goes straight to the heart and hits 
the tender spot every time. While Riley’s 
poetry will live, it was a privilege to have 
lived with him in the days of his great 
creative work.” 


Mr. Fuller has had a wide variety of ex- 
perience in newspaper work, beginning as 
a musical and dramatic critic. As publicity 
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manager for many large corporations and 
director of many important drives before 
and since the World War he won his spurs. 
Hector Fuller is called upon by the Adver- 
tising Club of New York to prepare the 
greetings for distinguished visitors, includ- 
ing kings, princes, queens and aces. It 
was Hector Fuller who greeted Ramsay 
MacDonald at City Hall. In a slip of the 
tongue he called him “Premier of the United 
States” which elicted a most wonderful 
letter from Mr. MacDonald. As Mr. Fuller 
was born in England, the error in reading 
the masterly scroll which he had prepared 
was excusable; for it indicated the fervor 
in which he includes about everything of 
pre-eminence for his adopted country, even 
giving Ramsay MacDonald the great honor 
of an American premiership. 


x * * 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


The President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is one of the many prominent 
men who declare Gray's ‘Elegy’ their 
favorite poem 


Men who have forged ahead in the march 
of life and whose names are highly hon- 
ored, are the ardent admirers of the most 
democratic, sensitively expressed chronicle 
of the poor and unknown that is found in 
our language—Gray’s “Elegy.” Seemingly 
the humble, whose hearts have been “preg- 
nant with celestial fire” find sympathy with 
the successful. 

William Butterworth, prominent manu- 
facturer and one of the foremost in busi- 
ness science, joins the army of men who 
have chosen this poem as a favorite. He 
is a member of The Friends’ church, and 
that fact and the heredity which it signi- 
fies, confirms his broad, humanitarian 
spirit, and ability to see in Gray’s lines. 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil 
Their humble joys and destinies obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
KK % He kK OK 


But knowledge to their eyes—her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
*** KK KK 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Mr. Butterworth was admitted to the bar 
at the age of twenty-eight and was located 
at Moline, Ill., although his birthplace was 
at Mainesville, Ohio. He represented the 
government at the Paris Exposition and has 
occupied many offices of trust, in bank di- 
rection and as director of Lights and Rail- 
road in his city. Interested in historical 
matters he soon became prominent in soci- 
eties of that character as well as becoming 
a member of the Society of Arts of England. 

With a genius for executive matters he 
was made president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the organization 
that gained 350,000 firms in three years 
and without bias or partisanship interprets 
to business houses the way in which the gov- 
ernment can be useful to them. This body 
has made what was once more or less under 


seal, available to all my making country- 
wide canvass of business sentiment. It is 
a position of honor which Mr. Butterworth 
represents, for American business is the 
embodiment of inventive genius, commer- 
cial courage and resourcefulness. 

The career of William Butterworth began 
as a clerk in the purchasing department of 
the Deere Company and by successive steps 
progressed to the office of agent, treasurer 
and president. With great executive abil- 
ity he once said that he read the condition 
of the business from the office wall, for an 
extensive map and chart told every step 
taken and its result by certain curved and 
colored lines. A glance told him just what 
he wished to know without exhaustive con- 
ferences. In appearance Mr. Butterworth 
is stocky and his eyes, set wide apart, never 
allow keeness and shrewdness to veil a look 
of sympathetic understanding. 


* * * 


SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


The President of the Carnegie Institute has 
many favorites, but names “Invictus” by 
William Ernest Henley 


“A rallying ground of culture for the 
people of Pittsburgh.” This expression of 
appreciation was that of Samuel Harden 
Church, the president of Carnegie Institute. 
Coming from one who stood the closest to 
Andrew Carnegie, the great philanthropic 
founder, at the time when the institution 
was created, and who was active in shaping 
and carrying out these wise education move- 
ments, the words have an added meaning; 
they voice the ideals that made the benevo- 
lence possible. 

“Tf you had one million—two million—at 
your disposal, what wise way would you 
choose to use it for the good of others? Mr. 
Carnegie asked this of the present president 
of the Institute and it shows how far he 
was trusted and what his judgment was 
worth. When Andrew Carnegie found him- 
self in possession of such vast wealth, he 
turned to such men as President Church 
and the men who came into their confer- 
ences, in order always to chose wisely in 
promoting any charity. Thus grew the 
institution that soon covered six acres and 
Dr. Church has well carried out the far- 
seeing policies—the design to create a 
school that would provide instruction in all 
the trades and handicrafts which would 
enable men and women to earn a living. 

Dr. Church came into the presidency of 
this—one of the most versatile institutions 
in our country—from experience gained in 
wide fields. He was born in Caldwell, Mis- 
souri in 1858, and attended western uni- 
versities, afterwards becoming a student at 
Yale and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
had served on the staff of the Governor of 
Ohio, been a speaker at national campaigns, 
been the president of large industrial cor- 
porations, sent as a member of the Ameri- 
can Mission at Morocco and for the work 
done was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor of France. 

To the general public, however, Mr. 
Church may be best known as an author 
and a contributor to various journals. He 
is the author of “Oliver Cromwell, a His- 


tory,” “A short History of Pittsburgh,” 
and “The American Verdict on the War.” 
One stupendous task was the production of 
fifteen volumes comprising the corporate 
history of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
“IT ‘have always loved to range through 
the entire collection of poetry in the Eng- 
lish language,” said Dr. Church, “‘and I have 
so many favorites that it would be difficult 
to say which one I like best. For your pur- 
pose, however, I have decided to name 
‘Invictus’ by. William Ernest Henley.” 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

Yet shall the menace of the years 
Find and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


* * * 


SWAMI PARAMANANDA 


The Leader of the Vedanta Centre in 
Boston and the California Community finds 
his heart throb in an ancient prayer 
in Sanscrit 


Overlooking the Fenway in Boston I 
found the home and retreat of Swami Para- 
mananda, where for twenty years he has 
been the leader of the cult Vedanta. There 
was a scent of incense suggesting the 
Orient and yet on the walls of that beauti- 
ful little chapel were epigrams showing how 
all the religions of all the world of all times 
seemed to be combined in the all-embracing 
creed of Vedanta. Up a beautiful stairway 
I found the leader, Swami Paramananda, a 
charming personality, who conversed in a 
rich mellow voice. 

The story of his life is as fascinating as 
a romance. He was born near Calcutta and 
came to this country at the age of sixteen, 
and for nearly twenty-four years has been 
engaged in the work that has attracted 
many followers. A few years ago he es- 
tablished a colony in California, near Los- 
Angeles, and built a temple where open air 
meetings are held the year round. 

In order to keep in touch with the two 
organizations, he has made a trip once a 
month to the coast for many years to be 
with his people and devoted and enthusiastic 
followers carrying on the work. 

As the author of four books of poems, the 
genius of Swami Paramananda is revealed 
most impressively in his literary work. 
The poems in blank verse, he insists, come 
to him without thought or effort and 
scarcely a word is changed after they are 
recorded. 

His first book of poems was titled “Soul’s 
Secret Door” revealing a beauty of form, of 
thought and of spirit. They must have 
come to him even as the Psalms came to 
David, out under the stars, with the aloof- 
ness of spirit and the thought that no one 
was to hear them save God. 


Continued on page 495 
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E was a cashier for a large insurance 
H company, and his fortnight’s holiday 
had just ended. As he entered the 
office on Monday morning his fellow clerks 
rose to greet him, but he held up his hand 
for silence, and before anybody could say a 
word he distributed among them a number 
of neatly printed cards, reading thus: 
“Thank you!” 
“Yes, I enjoyed myself.” 
“Oh, tennis, golfing, walking, etc.” 
“Yes, rained considerably.” 
“Hard to tear myself away? You bet!” 
“T should. I’m feeling fit as a Strad’.” 
And without further ado he started in at 
his regular work. 


x * * 


Teacher: “What is the interest on a 
thousand dollars for one year at two per 


cent? Ikey, pay attention!” 
Ikey: “For two per cent, I’m_ not 
interested.” 
* * * 


Tramp, overtaking young Simpkins on a 
lonely road: “I say, young sir! Can yer 
’elp a poor feller wot’s ’ard up? All I ’as 
in the wurld is this stick an’ a loaded 
revolver!” 


* * * 


The day before she was to be married, 
the old negro servant came to her mistress 
and entrusted her savings to her keeping. 

“Why should I keep it? I thought you 
were going to me married,” said the mist- 
ress. 

“So I is, Missus, but do you s’pose I’d 
keep all dis money in de house wid dat 
strange nigger?” 


* * * 


A woman named Hubbard once went to 
the cupboard for “something” to quench her 
thirst, but when she got there the cupboard 
was bare, Mr. Hubbard had been there first. 


” x *” 


Middle age in a straw hat’s life is that 
period when you can’t tell the difference 
between a this year’s and a last year’s. 


7” x * 


The angry solicitor looked at a three- 
penny-bit in his hand. “Here?” he said, 
glaring across at the countryman to whom 
he had given advice. “What is this for? 
My fee is six-and-eight-pence.” A smile 
spread over the yokel’s face. “That be al 
right, sur!” he replied. “Six and eight 
pence make fourteen pence, fourteen pence 
be one and two pence, and sure enough one 
and two pence make three pence. Good day, 
sur!” 


He was a most reluctant witness, and 
counsel had cautioned him several times. 
Coming to the vital point, counsel said, 
“now, answer me carefully. Was the man 
you helped to get from under the tram a 
complete stranger?” 

Witness (remembering warnings): “No! 
He was only a partial stranger. He had a 
leg off.” 


* * * 


Bill—How are you getting along since 
your wife went away? 

Jim—Great! I’ve reached the highest 
point of efficiency. I can now put on my 
socks from either end. 


* * * 


Father: “Your studies are costing me a 
lot of money.” . 

Son: “I know, dad, and I don’t study 
very hard.” 


* * * 


A dreamer and a man of action loved a 
woman. The dreamer said, “I shall write 
verses in her praise; they will touch her 
vanity, and she will love me for them.” 
But the man of action said, “How old- 
fashioned! I shall make a corner in thé 
stock market, and that will win her.” So 
the dreamer wrote verses, and he induced a 
friend of his who ran a magazine to print 
them. And the man of action cornered 
something or other, and became a million- 
aire. In the meantime, the girl married a 
man who had inherited money, but the 
dreamer was so proud of his verses that he 
didn’t care; and the man of action was so 
busy that he didn’t grieve. The only one 
to suffer was the man she married. 


* * * 


Lady, to tramp: “And you say you are 


an educated man?” 


Tramp: “Yes, ma’am, I’m a ‘roads’ 
scholar!” 
* * * 
Teacher: ‘Now, take the sentence ‘I 


x»? 


have bought a car. 
Prodigy of the Class: 
correct teacher.” 
Teacher: “Why wouldn’t it?” 
P. of C.: “To be truthful you should say 


, 9? 


‘I am buying a car’. 


“It wouldn’t be 


* * * 


Two little boys came into the dentist’s 
office. One said to the dentist: “I want a 
tooth took out, and I don’t want no gas 
because I’m in a hurry.” 

Dentist—That’s a _ brave 
Which tooth is it?” 

Little Boy—Show him your tooth Robert. 


little boy. 





“Edna,” said a mother to her little 3-year- 
old daughter, “what’s the reason you and 
your little brother Everett can’t get along 
without quarreling?” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply, “unless I 
take after you and Everett takes after 
papa.” 


* * * 


Mr. Facobs: “I sells you dot coat at a 
grand sacrifice.” 

Customer: “But you say that of all your 
goods. How do you make a living?” 

Mr. Facobs: “Mien frient, I makes a 
schmall profit on de paper and string.” 


* * ~ 


Woman (talking over telephone)—Will 
you please send up a bale of hay? 

Dealer—Who’s it for? 

Woman—tThe horse. 


* + * 


“I do hope you keep your cows in a pas- 
ture,” said Mrs. Newlywed as she paid the 
milkman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the milkman; “of 
course, we keep them in a pasture.” 

“I’m so glad,” gushed Mrs. Newlywed. 
“I have been told that pasteurized milk is 
much the best.” 


* * * 


A barber was much surprised to receive 
a tip before he had cut the customer’s hair. 

“Thank you, sir! It isn’t many who tip 
us first,” he said. 

“That isn’t a tip,” snapped the man in the 
chair. ‘“That’s hush money.” 


* * * 


“Why does a parson have an easier time 
than a lawyer?” 

“Because it is easier to preach than to 
practice.” 


* * * 


An Irishman, having come to England in 


’ search of work, engaged a room in a board- 


ing-house. ‘“There’s your bed,” said the 
landlady, pointing it out to him, “and there 
are two more to sleep in this room, but they 
won’t be in till late, so don’t be alarmed.” 
“They’re welcome!” replied the Irishman. 
Before getting into bed, however, he locked 
the door. During the night he was aroused 
by a loud knocking. ‘“Who’s there?” he 
asked. “W eare the lodgers. Open the 
door!” was the reply. “No room for ye!” 
said the Irishman. “How many of you are 
in the room?” they asked. “Enough,” was 
the reply. “There’s mesilf, Paddy Murphy, 


a man come over from Oireland, a man look- 
in’ for wurrk, a man wid a wife and sivin 
childer, an’ a Tipperary man, too!” 
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Exposition Gloritying the Soul of Progress 


Some detailed plans of the Epochal World’s Fair Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1933. Something 
new and strikingly modernistic and characteristic of what has been achieved in a century 
with some buildings that are a distinctive architectural tribute to early 


yet most elusive quality, Chicago, the 

city of “J will,’ proposes to hold a 
second world’s fair in 1933. It will be a 
new kind of exposition; one quite different 
from any preceding fair of international 
significance. Of majcr importance 
is the fact that it is believed that 
it would be impossible to create a 
thoroughly successful world’s fair 
devoid of soul. 

The Exposition of A Century of 
Progress—the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1933—as conceived by its 
sponsors, may be truthfully said 
to be an institution which, decid- 
edly and unmistakably, has soul. 
Broad vision of human relations, 
lively sympathy with human 
aspirations and upward struggles, 
keen imagination of human ad- 
vancement and of possibilities yet 
to be attended—the exposition is 
born and cradled in this very 
human atmosphere. 

An exposition of processes, of 
acts by which men and women 
have reached out into the universe, 
discovered unknown and unused 
powers, and then invented delicate 
harnesses so strong as to capture 
and control, for human help, in- 
animate energies in the physical 
world,—an exposition so conceived 
and carried to finished accomplish- 
ment, will thrill, through and 
through, with vital qualities. 

Chicago is a municipal person- 
ality that embodies distinctive 
attributes, some inherited and 
some newly generated, which im- 
press occasional visitors more 
than local residents. Just as there 
is a distinctive New York, Boston, 
London, Paris and Berlin, so, too, 
is an outstanding name associated 
with “great cities of the world.” 

Born in what was little more 
than a swamp about one hundred 
years ago, Chicago has grown to 
be the second city of the nation, 
both in population and in impor- 
tance. During the comparatively short 
period of its life, Chicago has survived hard- 
ships, massacre, calamitous fire, disasters 
and unwarranted publicity of a most unfav- 
orable sort, and has gone serenely about her 
business, constantly growing vastly larger 
and more beautiful with the succeeding 
years. 

Since 1893, Chicago has been a world city. 
Hundreds of millions in India look to her 
as “A Holy City.” Chicago’s ties of trade 
and finance, as well as her cultural and 


Fy, yet most with soul, that recognizable 





civilization of the western continent 


By W. E. PRICKETT 


spiritual bonds, identify her with all hu- 
manity. 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893 
brought a multitude of visitors to Chicago 
from all over the world. By that great 
world’s fair the peoples of the earth were 








One of the main groups of exhibition buildings, as designed 
by Harvey Wiley Corbett of the Chicago World’s Fair 


drawn together for a common purpose; 
learned to know and understand each other 
better; and thus the general good of hu- 
manity was considerably enhanced. Its 
effects were far-reaching and lasting. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
accomplishment should serve as an inspira- 
tion or motivating impulse, both to the 
older and younger generations of Chicago- 
ans, to duplicate or surpass that perform- 
ance of 1893. 

Characteristic of Chicago, to desire is to 


act. Plans for a second world’s fair, de- 
signed to celebrate the city’s municipal cen- 
tennium, were twice set on foot, widely dis- 
cussed, and officially abandoned. The idea 
did not fit. In common parlance, it did not 
“click.” The local phase smothered it. 

But the general idea of holding 
a fair would not down. When it 
again forced its way to the fore, 
those who consented to make 
themselves responsible to the 
world for an international exposi- 
tion chose to build to an ideal 
rather than merely an idea forced 
into any artificial framework. 

It was inevitable that the fair 
should be designed to depict hu- 
man advancement during the 
period of Chicago’s development. 

A city, then, with a decided per- 
sonality, reaches out to celebrate 
its attainments in ten decades, 
with the celebration keyed to in- 
clude all mankind. 

Hence, an ideal, big, noble and 
inclusive is embodied in the official 
name of the fair—A Century of 
Progress—in the exposition de- 
voted to a dynamic dramatization 
of that progress, and in the fine 
spiritual aspirations of those who 
are sponsoring the enterprise. 

In order to interpret the re- 
markable changes which have 
taken place during the last cen- 
tury, changes that have meant the 
general betterment of the human 
race, it is essential that the 
achievements of science must be 
made the main theme of this new 
kind of world’s fair. And behind 
that interpretation there must be 
the soundest and most generally 
accepted authority. Such author- 
ity unquestionably is the National 
Research Council. 

The services of that body were 
asked for and freely given. Im- 
mediately there was appointed a 
Science Advisory Committee com- 
prising more than 400 eminent 
scientists divided into some 40 
groups concerned with as many different 
branches of science. It was their task to 
prepare reports on ways and means by 
which the exhibits of science could best 
depict its accomplishments in dynamic 
fashion. The combined reports will be a 
sort of “scenario” for the staging of the 
epochal event. 

Beyond the interpretations of pure and 
applied science, the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee is planning another group to drama- 
tize the contribution made to humanity 
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through new social organizations. Thus it 
is hoped to affect favorably and healthfully 
the thought of the world with a new inter- 
pretation of human fellowship. 

Incidentally, A Century of Progress will 
be the first world festival which can be cap- 
tured by color-sound and action photog- 
raphy, be permanent and portable on films, 
and bear, even to the generation yet un- 
born, the revelations and exhaustless in- 
spirations of man’s conquests of the uni- 
verse. 

The old type of world’s fair has joined 


will find more generous provisions for their 
general comfort than have ever been con- 
ceived. 

Associated in the planning of the physical 
aspects of the exposition are eight of the 
foremost architects of this country. They 
are men who have done and are constantly 
doing big things in a big way. To them lies 
the credit of many famous pieces of mod- 
ern architecture in the large cities of the 
United States. 

That the architecture of the exposition of 
A Century of Progress will have modern- 





Proposed Chicago’s Century of Progress Building 


other customs and habits in the limbo of 
past things. The Columbian Exposition of 
1893 was an occasion which developed great 
men and leaders. Daniel H. Burnham was 
one. As Architect-in-chief he proved him- 
self a giant of his generation. He foresaw 
our age as he saw his own. He wrote: 


“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans; aim high in hope and 
work. Remember that our sons and 
grandsons are going to do things that 
would stagger us.” 


Appropriately enough, Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, 2nd, has been made secretary and di- 
rector of works of the 1933 exposition. 
This son of a wonderful father who created 
the matchless beauties of the world’s fair 
of 1893, and bequeathed to posterity the 
Chicago Plan which made inevitable a har- 
monious program of urban and suburban 
developments covering 7,817 square miles, 
fifteen counties and more than 250 munici- 
palities, will carry on the work which “our 
sons and grandsons are going to do.” 

As president of the Regional Planning 
Association, Mr. Burnham is trained to 
think in terms of co-operation, on the hu- 
man side, and of great areas. His vision is 
wholly and constantly of human comforts 
and conveniences; of betterments affecting 
the health and happiness of multitudes. 

In such circumstances, it is to be expected 
that guests to the new kind of world’s fair 





istic tendencies is a foregone conclusion. 
Although built upon a tract of land and 
water of about 1,000 acres, the fair will be 
concentrated and compact. The buildings 
will be, for the most part, two or three 
stories high. If present plans are carried 
out, visitors will be conveyed to roof levels, 
from where they may descend by easy 
stages on ramps leading to the ground. 
The management of the exposition real- 


Transportation to all parts of the grounds 
and to the buildings, abundant chairs for 
rest, places for refreshment and recreation, 
bathing beaches, sanitary privileges—every 
physical need of grown folks and of chil- 
dren will be generously provided. Even the 
flooring material will be of a pliable nature 
which will be kind to tender feet. 

Progress is, in the last analysis, a matter 
of folks; of enabling people to get more 
done with less effort; of substituting leisure 
for exacting labor; of raising to higher 
levels all standards of existence. 

Building materials used will be the most 
modern, and although the structures will be 
only semi-permanent, they could well serve 
their purpose for many years. Up-to-date 
construction methods will allow of quick 
building and obviate the importation of out- 
side labor. 

The first building is now under way. It 
will house the organization. By the time 
these lines are printed, the great building 
which will form a part of the Travel and 
Transport Show will be in course of con- 
struction. Other buildings will be started 
before autumn of this year. 

The Columbian Exposition was built in 
21 months. This in the days of wheel-bar- 
rows and much hand labor. It is only rea- 
sonable to expect that the world’s fair of 
1933 will spring up like magic under the 
touch of Aladdins of the new building era. 

The site is ideal. Eight miles of lake 
front, adjacent to the business section of 
Chicago; which means proximity to hotels, 
theatres, restaurants, clubs, department 
stores, etc. All Chicago transportation 
leads to the “loop” section, which virtually 
means to the fair. The outlets and inlets of 
automobile travel are exceedingly numerous, 
and elaborate plans are being made for 
handling traffic. 

Chicago Day, October 9, 1893, brought 
716,000 paid admissions to the world’s fair. 
Total admissions during the few months of 
the fair amounted to 21,480,000 paid and 
some seven millions on passes—more than 
21 times Chicago’s population. 

Two-thirds of Chicago’s present popula- 
tion is more than two millions. Therefore, 





Administration Building of the Chicago World’s Fair 


izes keenly that one habit is rapidly being 
lost among Americans. They will not walk. 
Pedestrianism is becoming one of the lost 
arts. So, at the world’s fair of 1933, vis- 
itors will find that walking is reduced to 
the vanishing point—except downward. 
Fatigue has been the bugbear of interna- 
tional expositions. .It is the enemy of pleas- 
ure and enjoyment. 





the management of the second world’s fair 
must install, in 1933, on the lake front, pub- 
lic utilities adequate for a permanent city of 
from one-and-a-half to two million popula- 
tion, and in addition, all special facilities 
required to transport, entertain, instruct, 
enlighten, inspire visitors, and keep them 
in good humor, rested and appreciative. 
Twenty-one times Chicago’s present 
Continued on page 494 
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Chicago’s Great World’s Fair 1933 


Text of an address by President Rufus C. Dawes of the World’s Fair that reveals the “] Will’’ Spirit 
of the Metropolis of the West in fittingly commemorating a century of epochal progress 


tant chapter in the history of man’s up- 

ward progress; here great obstacles 
have been overcome, great wealth created, 
and here have been laid broad and firm the 
foundations for great institutions of relig- 
ious influence and of educational and cul- 
tural value. 

Chicago is a city great in industry, fi- 
nance and commerce, great also as a center 
of religious effort, unsurpassed in the edu- 
cational opportunities it offers to the public, 
conspicuous for its high-minded civic pride 
and spirit, and an example to the world in 
its efforts to achieve beauty in buildings and 
boulevards and parks and public improve- 
ments. 


The saga of Chicago deals not with the 
doings of gods and giants, but with the 
miracles of modern times. It has modern 
faults and is keen with the modern spirit. 
Youth and vigor give force and character 
to its eager ambition. It does not fear to 
show itself in its true character, stripped 
of every pretense before the world. This 
engaging frankness leads me to quote the 
words of the late Bishop Anderson who 
said that “To know Chicago is to love her 
and to love her is to serve her.” It does not 
deny that the accomplishments of the past, 
great as they are and worthy of all cele- 
bration, are nothing but a preparation for 
greater achievements in the future. 

The book is not closed—the story is not 
finished. 


Once before Chicago held for the Nation 
a great celebration. Can Chicago ever for- 
get the advantages that came from the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of all its citizens at 
that time, in the creation of a civic pride 
and spirit. Nothing is beyond the power of 
Chicago when once such a spirit is aroused. 

And is it not possible now for Chicago 
to adopt a great ambition for a similar 
achievement, that will make all classes of 
people work together with enthusiasm for a 
common cause? 


Employer and laborers, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, Jew and Gentile, Republican and 
Democrat, native and foreign born, cannot 
they all, men and women alike, work to- 
gether as citizens of Chicago to establish 
its real character among the cities of the 
world? 


And working thus together, would they 
not derive spiritual satisfaction as well as 
material advantage? The evoking of this 
spirit was perhaps the greatest benefit of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
From that exposition came also the great 
Field Museum, the higher development of 
the Art Museum, the creation of the Chicago 


| N Chicago has been written an impor- 


Beautiful Plan; and among the people at 
large a new appreciation of beauty, so that 
Chicago since then has been a better city 
in its outward form and in its inner 
thought. 

The Celebration of Chicago’s Centennial 
to be held in 1933, will give to this city an 
opportunity to call forth again this same 
spirit and to secure material advantages of 
the same kind. 

I think it is what the city needs, and 
particularly needs in view of its present 





his own uses. In the last hundred years, 
man has made more progress in adjusting 
himself to a comfortable relation to his 
physical world than in all the centuries that 
have preceded it. Prior to this century, 
man saw much to fear and nothing to use 
in thunder and lightning. He lived half 
terrified by the awe-inspiring forces about 
him. At the beginning of this century, he 
had just begun to make practical use of 
steam and to dream of a possible use of 
electricity and chemistry. The people of 
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East facade of Administration Building of Chicago’s Century of Progress 
Exposition 


problems of local government. It needs it 
on account of the problems of the farmer, 
for this city depends more than most of us 
realize upon the prosperity of this great 
agricultural area in serving which Chicago 
has become great. In setting forth before 
the world the achievements, the problems 
and the needs of this great farming popula- 
tion, Chicago would advance its own inter- 
ests. More than ever before the problems 
of the farmer require the attention of men 
in the cities. 
* * * 

The particular achievements towards 
human progress that have marked any cen- 
tury must determine the character of the 
celebration that commemorates that cen- 
tury. If twenty-three hundred years ago 
the people of Athens had held a Centennial 
Celebration, they might have recorded 
achievements in architecture, in sculpture, 
in dramatic art and perhaps in athletics 
more notable than in any century before or 
since that time. In all these respects the 
achievements of this last century also have 
been notable and must be recalled as a 
stimulus to future effort. 


But what has marked this century, and 
particularly the last half of it, has been the 
control by man of the forces of nature to 


this State lived 100 years ago, under the 
same physical conditions as prevailed among 
the Italian people under the Roman Emper- 
ors, using precisely the same methods of 
transportation and communication. But 
the world was more full of promises then 
than it ever was before, for man had turned 
his mind to the study of nature with the 
purpose of making practical use of all its 
forces, for his own advantage. Since then 
he had extended the domain of human 
knowledge and almost established a dom- 
ination over natural forces. He has anni- 
hilated distance in communication, and al- 
most conquered it in transportation. He 
throws his voice around the world and flies 
through the air. 
* * . 

Such victories deserve a celebration, for 
they have lifted burdens from the shoulders 
of men, and brought to them comforts and 
leisure. They even bring the promise of a 
victory over poverty itself. 

These great services of science to man- 
kind, and the social changes due to them, 
are the outstanding characteristics of the 
century drawing to a close, at the beginning _ 
of which Chicago had its birth. The changes | 
which follow after scientific discoveries | 
come with ever-increasing speed. At the | 
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World’s Fair of 1893, there were seen no 
aeroplanes, no radios and no automobiles. 
It has been computed that one third of our 
people live and derive their support from 
industries not then in existence. 

There is every reason to expect further 
changes and, therefore, every advantage to 


The National value of such a celebration 
has received the endorsement of Congress 
and invitations in the name of the United 
States and of Chicago have gone forth to 
all the Nations of the World with which we 
have diplomatic relations. 

That all citizens of Chicago will join in 





The Travel and Transport Building 


be gained by strengthening the bond be- 
tween science and industry. 

Advancement in the power of production 
is of late always brought about by the 
prompt application of scientific discoveries 
to industrial processes. That has been not- 
ably true since the war and in the United 
States. That will be the thought to be 
stressed at the Centennial Celebration. 


extending a cordial welcome to these invited 
guests is certain. 

I submit to the judgment of all people 
whether or not there can remain a doubt in 
the mind of anyone as to whether or not 
there will be a celebration of our centennial 
here in Chicago in 1933 when, more than 
three years in advance of it, we have the 
sum of ten million dollars raised without 


incurring liability to political interference 
or creating an obligation to any firm, person 
or corporation that has a personal interest, 
and which is not in any part drawn from 
any of the sources which heretofore have 
furnished all the money for such entertain- 
ments, and particularly after the United 
States Government and the City of Chicago 
had invited the world to participate in it. 

You may have your doubts as to the size 
of the celebration; you may have your 
doubts as to the ability of the men who 
have it in charge to make it all that it 
ought to be, but it is a slander upon Chicago 
for anyone, in Chicago or out of Chicago, to 
express the slightest doubt as to whether or 
not there will be such a celebration. 

* * * 


Through the generosity of leading citi- 
zens of Chicago also, a credit of ten million 
dollars has been established for our Associa- 
tion, the use of a small part of which has 
enabled us to make progress in the prepara- 
tion of physical plans. 

What I would emphasize again is that the 
opportunity is here, by adopting a high am- 
bition, to summon a great spirit and unite 
the efforts of a great community to achieve 
it. 

In this effort we could strengthen the 
character of Chicago, establish its real 
reputation, and show the World that in our 
city there still lives an appreciation of the 
better things, a high ambition to attain 
them, the courage to make the effort, and 
the everlasting determination and ability 
to succeed. 





Exposition Glorifying the Soul 
of Progress Continued from page 492 


rapid transit population is about one hun- 
dred million. That number represents one 
fifteenth of all the women, men and children 
now living on this planet. 

Such a feast of sensuous delights has 
never before been possible, as is now being 
prepared for the delectation of visitors to 
the exposition of A Century of Progress. 
Entrancing vistas of fountains, lofty cas- 
cades and quiet lagoons, illumined from 
without and within—a constant shifting of 
forms and contours on facades of great 
structures, while melodies of lights, sym- 
phonies of color weave inexpressible rap- 
tures in beauty loving souls—fragrance of 
flowers—strains from invisible orchestras 
and carillon—and all human senses chal- 
lenged constantly. 


One of our great seers said, about four- 
teen years ago: “We are standing at the 
edge of a new age in the life of the world.” 
If that be true, the coming world’s fair 
should help millions of common people to 
think clearly, with less confusion, and to 
comprehend more surely the practical 
phases as well as the marvels of the uni- 
verse in which we live. 

Progress in human beings is, after all, 
the only value in progress in science and 
arts. If the new age in human life can be 
handled by a better grade of human beings, 


there is hope ahead for the human race. 
If A Century of Progress exposition can 
set forward that progress it will be mem- 
orable, a credit to Chicago, to the nation, 
and to the world. 





The ‘“‘Wharf Players” at 
Provincetown 


born. There is a great deal of excitement, 
whispering and anticipation about the last 
named play, “The Favorite.” 


Associated with Mr. Tynan is Enid 
Romany, Dorothy Graw, Doris Jay, Cynthia 
Blake, Sally Washington, Rachel Allyn, 
Luene Rogers, Robert Rendel, Harold De 
Becker, Joseph Brennan, Neil McFee and 
Clinton Sundberg. Stanley Pratt and 
Boris Glagolin are directing the produc- 
tions. 


Brandon Tynan, the author of “Robert 
Emmett,” the man who lifted the Irish The- 
atre in this country from the maudlin 
musicals of vaudeville to the level of Leats 
and Lady Gregory, the man whose perform- 
ance in “Little Eyolf” was hailed by the 
New York critics as “the greatest acting 
since the days of Henry Irving;” at work in 
Provincetown, the cradle of much of the 
finest of our American drama! I can only 
eagerly anticipate the results of that com- 
bination. 


Continued from page 475 


Favorite ‘‘Heart Throbs’”’ of 


Famous People Continued from page 439 


Attired in white with a red sash, in the 
dim darkness of the chapel, his soft mellow 
voice seemed to have a suggestion of the 
mysticism of the occult, and yet I do not 
think I have ever met a more democratic, 
thorough-going man of American manners 
than this native son of India. 

When I asked him for his favorite poem, 
he did not hesitate, but quoted those magic 
words that appeared in the Sanscrit, which 
Max Muller, the distinguished master of 
languages, pronounced one of the most 
beautiful things ever expressed by human 
voice. 

Loves give and ask nothing in return 


He who gives and asks anything in return 
His Ocean full of gifts dwindle into nothing. 


To hear Swami Paramananda repeat the 
lines was to give them that atmosphere of 
lofty holiness in which it was conceived in 
the early dawn of human civilization. 

One of his own poems “Unveil Thy Face” 
is given: 


Who art Thou that walkest before me and 
behind me 

And in the hour of sleep standest in watch 
beside me? 

Wilt Thou not unveil Thy face whose love 
hath already made me captive? 

Freely am I bound to Thee 

Freely do I remain bound; 

For Thou hast poured upon me Thy unbounded 
love unasked. 

Unasked will I make my offering unto Thee. 
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Scenes from W. H. Bristol’s Motion Picture “Mary’s Little Lamb” taken on a location near Wayside Inn 


The School “Mary’s Little Lamb” Attended — 


Sidelights on the scenes associated with the writing of ‘‘Mary had a little lamb’’ near Wayside Inn— 
The old schoolhouse preserved and utilized by Henry Ford as a real country school 


N Sterling, Massachusetts—called by the 
Indians Woonchauset—once a part of 
Lancaster—lived Mary E. Sawyer. Her 

family was among the first settlers and 
the “little red schoolhouse” which stood on 
Redstone Hill was the scene—so it is be- 
lieved—of that famous incident which has 
survived through literature until this day. 
Parody cannot kill the story of Mary 
Sterling’s little lamb; controversy cannot 
dim the tale nor time add to nor subtract 
from it; the fact remains that a lamb, be- 
loved and petted by a little girl, followed 
its mistress to school and thereby took a 
place in literature unequalled by many 
famous characters, historical or fabulous. 
The story is that Mary—afterward Mrs. 
Mary E. Tyler—nursed the lamb when its 
mother had abandoned it and the lamb 
“loved Mary so” that it did follow her about 
—even to school where Mary attempted to 


hide it under her desk. But school teach- 
ers eyes were as keen in that day as they 
are now in our graded schools and the pet 
was taken out to the shed to bleat its woe 
until Mary’s lessons were over. 

* ~ * 

John Roulstone, a neighbor, nephew of 
Rev.. Lemuel Capin, was preparing for 
Harvard and—having early literary aspira- 
tions—he wrote a poem about the lamb. 
The pet lived and produced wool, and when 
funds were to be raised for the completion 
of Bunker Hill monument, its mistress con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing that wool and 
at the “Old South Fair” in the Old South 
Meeting House, Mrs. Tyler sold bits of 
this wool. Considerable money was raised 
from the sale. The card wore the owner’s 
autograph. 

What matters it whether Mary had a 
little lamb or a sheep—as long as the fact 


is established that it “followed her to school 
one day.” The action in the romance of thé 
old rhyme is the important thing. Millions 
of children have lisped the words until it 
is recognized as one of the musical nursery 
rhyme classics. 

* * * 

Now to controversy. Mrs. Hale, editor 
of Godey’s Ladies Book, one of the first 
women editors in the United States, printed 
a poem about a lamb which she had owned. 
She always claimed that the lines were 
original and so readcrs have come to regard 
the story as one of those peculiar coinci- 
dences often created in publications. It is 
said that anyone who knew the first claim- 
ant of the “little lamb” story could never 
doubt its authenticity and anyone knowing 
Mrs. Hale could never believe her capable 
of claiming undeserved distinction. It rests 
there. Mrs. Tyler became the wife of Col- 
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Vast, to serve the nation... 
personal, to serve you 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


So THAT you may telephone from house to 
house in a Southern village, from farm to 
farm in the Middle West, or from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Coast—the Bell Telephone 
System must be large. Its work is to give ade- 
quate telephone service to one of the world’s 
busiest and most widespread nations. There 
is 4000 million dollars’ worth of telephone 
plant and equipment in the Bell System, any 
part of which is subject to your call day or 
night. 

Every resource of this system is directed 
to the end that you may have quick, clear 
and convenient telephone service. 

In order to meet the telephone needs of 
the country most effectively, the operation 
of the Bell System is carried on by 
24 Associated Companies, each at- 
tuned to the area it serves. Working 
with these companies is the staff 








of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, giving them the benefit of its 
development of better methods. 

The Bell Laboratories and the Western 
Electric Company utilize the talents of thou- 
sands of scientists for constant research 
and improvement in the material means 
of telephony. 

Western Electric, with its great plants 
and warehouses in every part of the coun- 
try, contributes its specialized ability for 
the precise and economical manufacture of 
equipment of the highest quality for the 
entire system. 

The Bell System is vigorously carrying 
forward its work of improving the telephone 
service of the country. It is building 
for today and tomorrow—for the 
benefit of every one who lives and 
works in America. 





umbus Tyler, the honored steward of 
McLean Asylum and she was for thirty-five 
years matron of the Institution. Diverting 
entertainment has been enjoyed by authors 
in the versions of the little poem. Even the 
Chautaquan students indulged in the pas- 
time. One was adapted to Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy.” 


“She dwelt among untrodden ways 
A maid from men apart 
It was a lambkin’s wooly gaze 
That pierced Mary’s heart. 
For everywhere the maiden went 
To church and eke to school 
This bumptious kid on Mary bent 
Was wont to play the fool.” 
“Bah, bah, bah, 
On thy cold hillside, O Lamb 
And I judge you by your tone, 


You are thinking 
You are no better off than I am. 
Oh well, for those other lambs 
That Mary did not beguile 
Oh well for those cautious dams 
That Mary thought weren’t worth while. 


Bah, bah, bah, 
At the foot of the hill, O. Lamb 
And reserve your revenge on the teacher 
*Till you grow to a horned ram.” 
Mary had a little Lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The Lamb was sure to go. 
It followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule; 
It made the children laugh and play, 
To see the lamb in school. 


This is a portion of the lines that ring 
in the memory of Americans from the days 


— 


of childhood. Mr. Henry Ford after pur- 
chasing the Wayside Inn at Sudbury lo- 
cated the schoolhouse and has preserved a 
setting for this historic nursery rhyme. A 
motion picture has been made by the Bris- 
tol Company of these scenes that will ever 
appeal to the heart of American childhood. 
No more fitting or picturesque setting for 
the epochal schoolhouse could be chosen 
than in historic Sudbury and the Old Bay 
State where the first public school ever sup- 
ported by taxation was established. 


* * * 


ARY Had a Little Lamb,” as we now 
repeat it, was written by this Mrs. 


Hale, whose maiden name was 
Buell. She was born in Newport, N. H., 
in 1788, and died in 1879. She was left a 
widow with five children and in her day not 
many women knew how to support them- 
selves. She was a pioneer in earning money 
with her pen. She began by writing little 
poems, and her work attracted a Boston 
editor who gave her an editorial position on 
the Ladies Book. From this position she 
went to Philadelphia where she held the 
position of editor of Godey’s Ladies Book. 
At that time she bought the writings of 
Edgar Allen Poe for fifty cents a page. 
Mrs. Hale composed a number of poems 
and articles, compiled a book of quotations 
and wrote the biographies of celebrated 
women of all time. Her name depicting 
American life was entitled “Northwood.” 


In 1830 she published a book of writings 
that included “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 

There has been considerable discussion 
about the poem for which Mrs. Hale will 
always be remembered and the facts given 
by the Century Magazine of March, 1904, 
leave one convinced of the authenticity of 
the poem. The claim of authorship was 
made by Mary Sterling—afterwards Mrs. 
Tyler. She did have a lamb that followed 
her to school and a boy of her class, one 
John Roulson, wrote some verses about it— 
scribbled quickly on a piece of paper which 
he gave to her at the time. It was twenty- 
five years afterward that Mrs. Tyler (never 
having retained a copy) claimed that Mrs. 
Hale’s first lines were like those that the 
boy wrote. Mrs. Hale emphatically denied 
having any knowledge of such an incident 
and it seems improbable that she could 
have ever known about them—certainly 
after twenty-five years Mrs. Tyler’s memory 
of the illness would be doubtful. The boys 
verses were never published, which recon- 
ciles one to the fact that Mrs. Hale’s were 
original. The author was financially suc- 
cessful and sent two boys through Harvard 
and one to West Point. One became a 
prominent ethnologist. One of the reasons 
for a controversy over the poem was that 
Mary Sterling Tyler had stockings woven 
from the wool of her lamb and when money 
was being raised to save the Old South 
Meetinghouse of Boston from being demol- 
ished, she raveled her stockings and 
attached a piece of wool to her cards and 
sold them as a souvenir. As her name was 
Mary and she did have a lamb—thus held 
in remembrance—the natural conclusion 
that the poem was original with her gained 
wide-spread publicity. 
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New fingland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1930 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as well as for Full Courses 


Courses Leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Major 
Subjects; Normal Department, Soloist Courses. 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello. Viola, Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
Percussion Instruments. 


Theoretical Subjects: Solfeggio, Harmony, Harmonic 
Analysis, Theory, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, 
Composition and Instrumentation. 


Departments: of Public School Music; Languages; 
Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. Operatic Training; 
Free Lecture Courses. 


Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. Participation 
for advanced instrumental and vocal pupils in sym- 
phonic and operatic concerts. 


Radio Broadcasting. Practical experience from 
licensed station in our building. 


Recently enlarged, the Conservatory contains: three 
Concert Halls; one hundred Instruction Rooms; 
fifteen Pipe Organs. 


Dormitories for women students. 
quest. 


Catalogue on re- 


The Engagement of Joseph Malkin, Renowned Violoncellist is Announced 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 








A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart T-hrobs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 


Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 

“President Hoover’s favorite, ‘The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 


die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 


‘Out here,’ he told, with a smile, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 
To be exactly as I am.’ 














JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTeee 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 
“HEART THROB”’ BOOKS! 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chapple Publishing Company 
952 rchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me .......... copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at 
$2.50 per copy. 


(Name) 





(Address). a 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People’ is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,” 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 
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° ebonized baby grand in a Colonia» 
The Steinway (ritrior designed by Allen Saal 
burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $1475—is 
an extraordinary value. Calculated on the basis of cost 
per year it is the most economical of all pranos. It is the 
ideal instrument for the home. Its ebonized finish bar- 
monizes readily with any interior, and its size is such as to 
conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth 


“ ° e » painted for the Steinway Collection by Boris Anisfeld. In 

P relude in Cc Sharp Minor, this familiar Prelude Rachmaninoff bas brought a stir- 
ring Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre chromatic progressions and its vivid moments of dramatic 
intensity distinguish it as one of the most brilliant and original of modern compositions. ... In commenting 
on bis interpretive painting Mr. Anisfeld writes: “I saw in my imagination the four horsemen, famine, sick- 
ness, war and death, ... After the havoc that they had wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. 1 
interpreted this as maternity, which never ends, but goes on forever.” 

In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rachmaninoff said: “I am very happy to have the oppor- 

















of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. 


tunity of using your pianos for. my concerts because I consider them to be perfect in every way.” 





The preferred piano among musicians everywhere 


- +» yet well within your means 


IT IS SURELY significant that amid 
the countless musical issues, upon 
which scarcely two artists or critics 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of 
the Steinway not only stands undis- 
puted, but actually gains in authority. 


More than a day was needed to 
achieve such an enviable standing 
all over the world. It has been built 
up by four generations of the Stein- 
way family on a foyndation of fine 
craftsmanship and constant techni- 
cal improvement. Almost every ma- 
jor advance in piano design and con- 
struction since 1853 has been origi- 
nated by Steinway. 


To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


STEINWAY 


noted musician from Liszt to Rach- 
maninoff—that is the achievement 
of the house of Steinway. 


The reputation born of this 
achievement has led too many 
people to believe that such an in- 
strument must of necessity be be- 
yond the reach of moderate means. 
As a matter of fact a Steinway may 
be purchased on unusually conve- 
nient terms. Being an instrument 
that assures a whole lifetime of per- 
fect service it is obviously the wisest 
choice from the standpoint of 
economy. 


A first payment of so little as 
$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
within the means of almost every one. 

There are many sizes and models 
from which you may make your 
selection. But there is only one 
quality of Steinway. 


A new Steinway $87 5 


Upright piano can be bought for 


GRANDS $1475 and up 


plus transportation 


10% down balance in 


two years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 











Celotex Lath protects the beauty of 
these attractive walls from streaky lath 
marks and unsightly plaster cracks. 


Handsome plastered walls and ceilings 


. . » permanently protected by Lath 


that also shuts out dampness and excessive summer heat 





Buitp UsgeFut Rooms 
IN WaAstTE SPACES 


Line your attic with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and change waste space into 
a cool, pleasant playroom, a maid’s room, 
or an extra bedroom. Celotex shuts scorch- 
ing sun’s rays out of your home. If your 
attic is too small for a room, just nail Celotex 
to the attic floor, and the whole house will 
be more comfortable. 


The word) 


CELOTEX 

(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
: is the di rk of and indi 
; manafacture by The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





OMEN alert to every opportunity of 

increasing the charm and comfort of 
their homes prefer Celotex Lath as a base for 
plastered walls. 

This modern lath protects decorated inte- 
riors. It is especially designed to eliminate 
lath marks and to reinforce against plaster- 
cracks... to give finer, smoother plastered 
surfaces that retain their original beauty. 

At the same time it insulates against damp- 
ness, extreme heat and cold... helps to make 
your home more healthful and enjoyable to 
live in all year ’round. 

And in years to come it pays for itself 
many times over by preventing costly leakage 
of furnace heat. 

For remodeling your attic, porches or 
basement there is Celotex Standard Building 


Board —just the material for transforming 
waste spaces into delightful extra rooms. Your 
builder, contractor or architect will explain 
how quickly and economically this can be 
done with Celotex. 


When applied to the outside of homes, as 
sheathing, Celotex adds structural strength 
... makes walls tight, sturdy and permanent. 

Your request will bring our interesting new 
booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member of the National Building Industries Bureau 


Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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Even 


SKYSCRAPERS 


must 


BREATHE 


IDI. in the heart of great buildings... 
through thousands of feet of metal ducts 
... mighty fans pump fresh air to the offices above! 


Buried in tons of stone and steel, these ducts are 
almost impossible to replace. They must not fail 
. .. must not surrender to the constant menace of 
rust and corrosion. 


That is why architects and construction engineers 
urge the use of Armco Incor Iron for ventilat- 
ing ducts in great office buildings . . . in theaters, 
schools, public buildings, and homes. 


For Armco Incort Iron has behind it the longest 
record of actual service of any low-cost, rust- 
resisting sheet metal obtainable. 


It is the purest iron made... practically free 
from the impurities that hasten rust in steels and 
other irons. 


For industrial uses, such as roofing, siding, venti- 
lators, ducts, hoods and tanks; for sheet metal 
work about the home and on buildings. . . in fact, 
whenever you buy any product or equipment 
made of plate or sheet metal, be sure it’s made of 
Armco Incot Iron. 


Or if you have it built specially, specify that it 


must be made of this rust-resisting material. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


Export: The Armco International Corp. Cable Address: " Armco— Middletown” 
PRODUCERS OF 


ARMCO "222 25" 


FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 
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In planning the Lincoln Building, one 
of New York’s newest skyscrapers, 
Armco Incot Iron was selected for 
sheet metal work in all windows, ele- 
vator doors, and the ventilating and 
duct systems, to insure against costly 
replacements. It is a massive structure 
of 53 stories, covering over an acre of 
ground area, and towering 680 feet. 








Whenever you see this Triangle on a 
product made of sheet metal, it means 
that the manufacturer of that product 
has gone to the expense of using special 
sheets designed to best serve that par- 
ticular use. 
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Press and Crities Pronounce “Vivid Spain” 


A Superlative Book 





Elaborately Illustrated with 30 Rare Etchings by Levon West 


New ‘York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting photographs are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 


The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Daily Star: It is the 
story of a delightful ramble through sunny 
Spain by an author who has eyes and knows 
how to describe what he sees without permit- 
ting himself to become monotonous. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: 
ter is vivid and full of color. 


The Milledgeville, Ga., Times: There are two 
classes of people—those whose life holds the 
unspeakable joy of at least one visit to the 
continent, and those who can only dream of 
going. For both classes we enthusiastically 
recommend “Vivid Spain.” It is the best book 
on the travel shelf this season. 


Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 
the distinguished widely known Boston editor, 
relates in an intimate way, just he he might 
tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 
with the characteristic dash and finish of 
which he is master, he makes his word pictures 
live. 


The Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn.: About all 
things he is interesting and informative in 
his casual, journalistic manner. If you have 
shunned the travel book as something ponder- 
ous and statistical, you may take this one up 
without fear. It is as off-hand as your own 
conversation, but—perhaps—better. 


Schenectady Gazette, New York: The book, 
“Vivid Spain,” is pleasant in its rambling con- 
versational manner and at the same time is 
truly a picture of an unknown land. It is in 
no sense a guide book, but it seems like one 
that would please a prospective traveler in the 
land of air castles, or make another want to 
travel there. 


The Toledo Blade, Ohio: The brilliant col- 
ors in which the imagination of the average 
reader has been persuaded by fiction and 
travel books to picture far-away Spain with a 
wide and generous brush are splashed through 
the pages of Joe Mitchell Chapple’s tribute to 
that land of bullfights and black-eyed Carmens. 
It is as handsome a travel book as has come 
this way in several seasons. 


The Herald, Boston, Mass.: Mr. Chapple 
makes it the breezy and unconventional chron- 
icle of a leisurely ramble through Spain, and 
every page sparkles with the ancedotes of his 
experiences and of his contacts with everybody 
from the King and Prime Minister down the 
social scale. Mr. Chapple not only covered 
Spain very thoroughly, but flew across to 
Africa in an airplane, and had no end of 
experiences denied the ordinary tourist. 


Hartford, Conn., Daily Courant: This is a 
chatty personal record of a tour through Spain 
illustrated with many photographs, and a num- 
ber of really impressive and beautiful drawings 
and etchings by Levon West. 


Each chap- 





Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis.: In his in- 
comparable book, “Vivid Spain,” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple takes you into the very heart of 
Spain, carrying you over its highways and 
byways, and conducting you into its remotest 
regions. He introduces you into the courts 
and palaces of kings as well as into the humble 
homes of the peasantry. 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.: The author 
from “The Attic” in the great America city 
of New York pays the following greeting to 
this far-famed and much-talked-of country: 
“Spain, Vivid Spain! Redolent of romance 
and tradition, what fantastic visions you have 
conjured in the minds of alien peoples since 
the Phoenician navigators first sailed in the 
shadow of the Pillars of Hercules!” The 
author’s appreciation of the beauties of this 
far-away country is presented in this beauti- 
ful volume in which he so generously asks that 
his readers share with him the joy of many 
happy days in Vivid Spain. 


Detroit, Mich., Free Press: Embellished with 
original etchings and drawings by Levon West, 
this book on Spain is written by a man who 
went forth seeking romance and found it. He 
is not concerned with the drab side of life but 
with its colorful aspects. Architecture, the 
gaiety of the people, the art and artists of 
Spain, the national institutions, the king—all 
the high spots and the bright places he makes 
vivid for the reader. 


Salt Lake, Utah, Tribune: In “Vivid Spain” 
Mr. Chapple reminds us that Spain should 
mean more than that to us, since to America 
Spain stands in the light of a foster-mother, 
and, as latest claims will have it, is that of the 
Castillian country. History, legend, bits of 
local color, interesting and humorous incidents 
of their travels mingle in Mr. Chapple’s narra- 
tive with pleasing inconsequence. . 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal: “Vivid 
Spain” is one of the handsomest volumes that 
has yet come into this reviewer’s hands. 


New York Herald Tribune: Impressions 
and illustrations are crowded between the 
covers of Joe Mitchell Chapple’s “Vivid Spain.” 
The equally comprehensive text is described by 
the author as a “record of apprecition, not a 
didactic or profound history, peppered with 
footnotes from mystic authorities, or fables 
agreed upon as a psychoanalysis of people— 
but a simple volume with no other purpose 
than to have the reader share the joy of our 
many happy days in Vivid Spain.” Levon 
West’s etchings are lovely and suggestive, and 
the two Sorollas glow with that warm abandon 
which one expects of Sorolla and of Spain. 
One must be grateful to the author who has 
brought them together. 


New York World: Really good travel books 
are rare indeed. Joe Mitchell Chapple in sun- 
light and by moonlight, grave and gay, smil- 
ing and thoughtful is Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
stout, good-natured, and unquenchably Ameri- 
can. He was unquestionably in Spain, and one 
fancies he enjoyed himself enormously. His 
book is breezy and informal, chatty and in- 
formative. 


Honolulu Star Bulletin: Spain vividly de- 
scribed in word and line. Vivid, vivacious, vir- 
ile—vibrant with life, color and personality, 
strong in atmosphere and compelling in inter- 
est—such is Joe Mitchell Chapple’s “Vivid 
Spain.” The book is beautifully illustrated 


with 30 original etchings by Levon West and 

34 Photographs, beside two exquisite color 

pages. , 

__ The First Edition Sold At $5.00 
New Edition Ready September 1, 1930, Repucep Price $4.00 

Address Chapple Publishing Co., 952 Dorchester Ave. Boston 


The Portsmouth Herald, N. H.: Joe Mitchel] 
Chapple, the world-renowned editor, lecturer, 
and traveler, has just written a book, “Vivid 
Spain,” which is enjoyable from cover to cover 
in which he brings out the enchantment of 
romantic old Castile. 


Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio: Nothing in the 
book line that has appeared lately is more 
fascinating than this book of travel of Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. To those who have been to 
Spain, it will be a revelation of how much can 
be represented in words of what has actually 
been experienced and to those who have not 
been there it is an amazing proof of what de- 
lightful things can be laid before him without 
any suggestion of guide book or cicerone. Nor 
does he become too familiar with kings and 
popes and tell them where to head in as do so 
many of the lesser fry. Joe Chapple writes 
as he talks and there is not a Rotarian in the 
world who will not recognize his genial tone. 
He takes you by the hands and says: “Come 
and see with me.” Aside from the meat that 
is in the text (it is full of it) the book is 
beautifully illustrated by original drawings 
and etchings by Levon West. 


Catholic Historical Review: Under the 
striking title “Vivid Spain” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple presents a book containing a notable 
record of impressions received during two 
rather comprehensive tours through Spain and 
Morocco. It is an attractive and informative 
volume bristling with episodes of a country 
whose appeal is entrancing. 


The Providence, R.I., Journal: As a foreword 
to his very attractively bound book, Mr. 
Chapple explains that it is “our record of ap- 
preciation—a simple volume with no other pur- 
pose than to have the reader share the joy of 
our many happy days in Vivid Spain.” A mul- 
titude of etchings by Levon West—all these, 
with the graphic descriptions of the enthusi- 
astic raconteur, help one to realize that, in 
very truth, Spain is redolent of romance and 
tradition. 


The Quaker poetess Martha Shepard Lippin- 
cott: “Vivid Spain” by Joe Mitchell Chapple 
is a keenly interesting book telling us of the 
wonderful beauty and romance of Spain that 
the author tells so vividly that he makes you 
feel as though you, too, had been seeing the 
things they saw. The book has a wealth of 
beautiful photographs and many original etch- 
ings by Levon West. Seldom do you see a book 
published in such fine style and so keenly inter- 
esting and making you feel as though you were 
going right along with the author and seeing 
and enjoying the things he saw; and with so 
many pictures to show you just what it is like. 
Each page of the book seems alive and show- 
ing you just what the travelers saw and felt. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple is a man who knows how 
to get the keenest enjoyment out of life and 
to pass it on to others. 


The Banner, Nashville, Tenn.: In his book, 
“Vivid Spain,” Joe Mitchell Chapple has pre- 
sented a gorgeously colorful picture of that 
land of color and bull-fights, dark-eyed senor- 
itas, and other things equally engaging. The 
book has some enticing etchings and drawings 
by Levon West. “Vivid Spain” is an alto- 
gether appropriate title for this pleasing 
glimpse of the country, the King, Dictator, the 
customs, habits, manners and general history 
of the people. 


New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 
some excellent etchings. 
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LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR you! 
WV. g f 


PAIN 


THE FINE/T ILLu/TR: 
ATED WORK ON ONE 
OF THE MOST FASC 
INATING REGIONY IN 
ALL THE WORLD...... 





by 
JOeE fess. 3S me * CHAPPLE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings and drawings by LEVON WEST 
[' THIS BOOK the author takes you into 


the very heart of Spain, over its highways 

and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 


QZ Gift Book 


CHithout a Counterpart 


66 UY BIEN,” or “Very good,” writes “El 

Primo,” the Dictator of Spain, in his 
endorsement of Mr. Chapple’s effort, and you 
will say so, too. 


“VIVID SPAIN” is a book that is 
destined to command world atten- 
tion, and should be in all the homes 
of America, especially those which 
bear the impress of Spanish in- 








CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
956 Dorchester Avenue, 


fluence. 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed please find $................... .... for which send The FIRST EDITI ON will be 
treated copies of Vivid Spain at five dollars the copy limited to 3,000 copies, num- 


bered and autographed by 


a <cggaee Seaemeeeeenaemmameneemmmmammama author and artist. 
ca niet clei soocleuneinecsia lini P 
Mail Coupon at Once 
-. 2D: SMEARED emenRtS PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 




















say 305 famous 


Beauty Sheps 


, 


“With all our experience,’ 
these beauty experts find, 
‘‘we cannot distinguish be- 
tween hands that. never 
wash dishes and hands that 
use Lux in the dishpan.”’ 








Famous Beauty Schools 


also find Lux gentlest to the hands! 
After tests, the National Schools 
of Cosmeticians chose Lux for use 
in manicuring! “There is no better 
beauty aid for the housewife than 
Lux in washing dishes,” they add. 


Good for your hands to wash dishes? ... Yes, if you use Lux! Read what beauty experts say! 


OBODY in the world has a 
better chance to compare 
women’s hands than the experts in 
famous beauty shops in cities all 
over the country! 
And 305 of the finest beauty 
salons in the United States agree 
that— 


“Lux for dishes means hands that 
are truly lovely—as soft and white 
as the hands of leisure.” 

Here is beauty care in your dish- 
pan! 

How dishwashing has changed! 
No longer mere drudgery! While 


you are washing dishes with the 
gentle soothing Lux suds, your 
hands are gaining a wonderful half- 
hour, or more, of real beauty care! 


The secret is this: 


Lux is quite different from other 
soaps! It cherishes the delicate oils 
of the skin, while so many soaps 
pitilessly dry these beauty oils— 
leave the skin roughened and red 
and drawn looking. 


Best of all, this wise, simple 
beauty care costs almost nothing. 
Lux for all your dishes costs less 
than 1¢ a day! 




















Modern Brides 


96 out of every 100 interviewed in 
11 great cities are using Lux for 
their dishes, to keep their hands 
truly lovely! These modern girls 
mean to keep house without losing 
a bit of youthful charm, 











These Famous Hands 


of Miss Irma Wright, world cham- 
pion amateur typist, delight big 
audiences with their speed! “Lux 
in my dishpan keeps my hands 
supple and white,” Miss Wright 
enthusiastically says! 


Less than I1¢ a day 


Of course dishes shine, glasses 
sparkle, with the lovely Lux suds 
—instantly sparkling, even in hard 
water! And Lux for dishes costs 
so little! The big package will 
wash 6 weeks’ dishes, 








